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A_RATIONAL METHOD OF TEACHING MUSIC 


THE ELEANOR SMITH MUSIC COURS 


By ELEANOR SMITH, Head of Department of Music, School of Education, 
University of Chisago, and Director of Hull House Music School. 








Primer : 25 cents Alternate Book Two . 30 cents 

Book One . 25 cents Book Three i ; 40 cents 

Book Two . " . 30 cents Book Four . 50 cents 
Teacher’s [Manual 50 cents 


With the publication of the Manual, the past eight years... It is the only complete 


expres- 
leanor Smith Music Course is now adapted for sion of her musical and pedagogical ideas. 

use in all kinds and grades of schools, even where The work is graded in sympathy with the best 

: | teacher of music. pedagogical ideas, according to which every song 

e work laid out, and so ample - becomes a sttidy, and every study becomes a 

a the helps and suggestions afforded, that the song. lechni¢al points are worked out by 


igge t ; - . : 
means ot real music, instead of manufactured ex- 
grade teacher, wou inexperienced, will find ee Mga 

; : ‘ ercises; complete melodies, instead of musical 
mo difficulty in presenting the course. 


particles. Each technical point is illustrated by 


rihe books contain nearly a thousand songs of di a 
a wealth of song material. A great effort has 


sexceptional charm and interest, which are dis- 


: : SFo' x been made to reduce to the minimum the num- 
@mguished by their thoroughly artistic quality ; 
ny ber of songs having a very low alto. 
@nd cosmopolitan character. Folk songs of ee é, P 
; : The course asa whole meets the demands of 
Seimany nations, selections from the works of the eS po ec ae <i 
: ; modern education. Modern life and modern 
most cel masters, and numerous composi- td 
om ¢ ebrated masters, a Se ee thought require the richest and best of the past, 
~ tion c y emi Americ omposers, , - 
a fic s irom many eminent BE. COMMONS, combined with the richest and best of the pres- 
cit eS 1 the first time included 2 
@ow presented ior the first time, are included. ent, so organized and arranged as to satisfy ex- 
No great composer who has written music isting conditions in the school and home. The 
‘ . : ‘T"1. ° ° « 2 é s 
omitted. The series is world-wide in its sources, universal in 


for this series its adaptation, and modern in the broadest and 
demanded all the leisure of its author for the truest sense of the word. 
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THE REPUBLICAN SITUATION. 


The Roosevelt success in New 
Jersey, following that in Ohio, en- 
sures the transfer to the National 
Republican Convention et Chicago 
of the most bitter factional struggle 
which that party has ever faced. 
With one or two unimportant excep- 
tions, the ante-convention contests 
fe now Over, and the net result is to 
leave the actual decision pivoting 
upon the action of the committees,— 
the national committee and the com- 
mittee on credentials,—upon which 
the make-up of the convention itself 
will depend: There is still a Tat 
majority of delegates, if the national 
committee sustains the Taft side in 
the various contests; but, in any 
ease, whatever action may be taken 
by the converition, it is hard to sec 
how the practical disruption of the 
Republican party can be avoided. 
Mr. Roosevelt has made no secret of 
his intention to bolt if he does not 
get the nomination; and there are 
signs of a like stiffening of purpose 
on the other side. 


AND NOW CUBA. 

While the situation in Mexico is 
still perplexing and more or less 
menacing to American interests, 
Cuba comes suddenly into the inter- 
National limelight as the scene of a 
rebellion of considerable magnitude, 
though of limittd area. The rebels 
are negroes, who claim to have been 
tunjustly treated by the Gomez ad- 
ministration; and the scene of the 
Oriente. 


revolt is the province of 
“The United States is virtually spon- 
sor for the good conduct of Cuba, 
especially so far as the rights and 
property of foreigners are concerned; 
and, in times like the present, this 
relation of semi-guardianship has its 


inconveniences. American  battle- 
ships have been hurried to Key West 
to be ready for possible emergen- 
cies, but President Taft has assured 
President Gomez that no interven- 
tion is contemplated, unless it should 
become necessary to protect Ameri- 
can lives and property. In this case, 
as with Mexico, Mr. Taft’s course 
has been marked. by combined tact 
end firmness. 


THE TITANIC REPORT. 


The report of the Senate Commit- 
tee which investigated the Titanic 
disaster divides the blame for the 
frightiul loss of life in that catastro- 
phe between Captain Smith of the 
wrecked liner, who ran his ship at 
high speed through ice-filled waters, 
and Captain Lord of the Leyland 
liner Californian, who went to his 
berth on the fatal night while the 
sinking steamship was firing distress 
signals only four miles away. Cap- 
tain Smith’s heroic death must miti- 
gate criticism of his indiscretion. As 
to Captain Lord, he has been relieved 
of his command. To Captain Ros- 
tron of the Carpathia for his rescue 
of the survivors, the Senate unani- 
mously voted the thanks of Congress 
and a $1,000 gold medal. The report 


of the committee sharply criticized. 


the White Star managers for sup- 
pressing mews of the disaster, and 
recommended increased life-saving 
equipment, regulation of wireless 
telegraphy, and important reforms in 
construction. 


GREAT STRIKES ABROAD. 


Following closely upon the de- 
moralization occasioned by the great 
coal strike, London has been called 
upon to experience a formidable 
strike of the dockmen, lightermen, la- 
borers, and other waterfront work- 
ers, to the number of 150,000 or more, 
which has brought the trade of the 
port to a sudden standstill, and made 
it impossible to unload cargoes or to 
move foodstuffs from the ware- 
houses. In Budapest, Hungary, 
there has been a furious strike of 
trade unionists, occasioned by politi- 
cal rather than industrial grievances. 
Under the leadershin of the Socialist 
Union, a general walkout of all 
classes of workmen was declared as 
a protest against the election as 
speaker of the.lower House of Count 
Tisza, who is opposéd to universal 
suffrage. There was bloody fighting 
in the streets between the troops and 
the rioters, and more than 100 per- 
sons were killed or wounded. 


BRITISH MINERS DISSATIS- 
FIED. : 


The well-intentioned effort of the 
British government, through the 
miners’. “minimum wage act,” to 
bring about peace in the coal fields, 
seems likely to be a failure. It 3s 
failing, moreover, at the very point 
which was contested for when the 
bill was in Parliament,—the size of 
the minimum wage. The complaint 
of the miners is that the various dis- 
trict boards are actually fixing the 
minimum wage at a figure below the 
reasonable living wage which the 
government had given them reason 
to expect. The National Conference 
of the Miners’ Federation has 
adopted unanimously a_ resolution 
protesting. strenuously against the 
awards which are being made, ask- 
ing for immediate action by the gov- 
ernment, -and providing for the as- 
sembling of another conference to 
consider the government's reply. 
All of which points to another pos- 
sible conflict at no distant day. 
THE STATUS. .OF PORTO 

RICANS. 


A bill is pending. in Congress and 
will probably pass which aims to give 
the long-deferred rights of American 
citizenship to the Porto’ Ricans. 
For thirteen years the Porto Ricans 
have been a people without a country. 
Their old ties with Spain were sev- 
ered, and they were practically taken 
over by the United States but with 
no rights as citizens. The pending 
bill simply declares that all citizens 
of Porto Rico shall be citizens of the 
United States,—except such as may 
take oath that they do not wish to be 
so regarded. This does not mean 
statehood, by any means, but terri- 
torial dependence, attended by all the 
rights and protection which naturally 
go with citizenship. 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 

Viscount Haldane, British secre- 
tary of war, has been making another 
official visit to Berlin, with the object 
of preparing the way for a better mu- 
tual understanding, and a movement 
for the restriction of armaments. It 
is a worthy mission, but it seems 
foredoomed to failure. The Reich- 
stag has passed to a third reading 
the bills increasing the German army 
and n-vy; the army by an addition of 
29,000 officers.and men, and the navy 
by am extra battle squadron, for 
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which’ three additional battleships an@ 
two cruisers are. to be constructea 
before 1920. Meanwhile, the British 
government is enlarging its own 
plans of naval construction; and 
neither country makes any secret of 
the fact that it is the menace of the 
other’s power in possible wars in the 
future which prompts its own exer- 
tions. 

A BLOW AT THE MERIT SYS- 

TEM. 

The _ present Congress is sinning, 
beyond most of its predecessors, in 
annexing important legislation to the 
regular appropriation bills. One in- 
stance of this sort is a section of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation bill, which establishes » 
five-years’ tenure of office for fed- 
eral employees. If this bill becomes 
law, in the. form in which it has 
passed the House, the terms of al? 
persons in the executive departments 
in Washington will expire in 1917, 
and all appointments made after July 
1, 1913, will be for five years. At the 
end of this term, reappointments may 
be made without examination at the 
discretion of the heads of depart- 
ments. It is a cardinal feature of the 
merit system that the tenure of office 
shall last during good behavior and 
efficient service. To fix a definite 
time limit would mean a return to 
the spoils system. 


THE MAGAZINES - 


—The discussion of public ques- 
tions in the June Atlantic is exempli- 
fied by “Patents and the Public,” by 
Seth K. Humphrey, while in the At- 
lantic’s series upon labor and the 
public is a paper on “The Value of 
Existing Trade-Unionism,” written 
by a manufacturer who assails the 
unions as at present constituted with 
much vigor. A highly suggestive ar- 
ticle in this issue is “The Feminizing 
of Culture,” by Earl Barnes, while 
two papers, “Does Human Nature 
Change?” and “Our Unchanging Na- 
ture” stir freshlv a fascinating sub- 
ject of eternal dispute. “Where ‘the 
Sick in Mind’ Are Free” describes 
the Belgian system of treating the 
insane in free communities, and Sir 
Horace Plunkett gives the reader an 
idea of what can be accomplished by 
agricultural co-operation. A paper 
of marked literary importance is 
Havelock Ellis’s estimate of “Rous- 
seau. To-day.” Morris Schaff and 
James O. Fagan contribute interest- 
ing installments of their serials. The 
poetry in the number is contributed 
by Grace Hazard Conkling and Mar- 
tin Armstrong. In fiction this num- 
ber of the Atlantic is particularly 
strong. 

—The dominating interest of the 
presidential campaign gives special 
timeliness to two narratives in the 
June Century of other presidential 
campaigns which have been impor- 
tant factors in our history: The story 
of “Cleveland’s First Nomination and 
Election,” told by William Gorham 
Rice, assistant private secretary to 
Cleveland as governor; and an ac- 
count of “General Harrison’s Atti- 
tude Toward the Presidency,” set 
down by E. W. Halford, private sec- 
retary to President Harrison. Apr 
important contribution to the Cen- 
tury’s “Trade of the World” papers 
in this number also is James Daven- 
port Whelpley’s discussion of “Bel- 
gium, the Balance Wheel of Trade,” 
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E SUMMERS READERS | | When at the N. E. A. 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


The Literature e eae Bementrt in the Lan- Chicago, July 6-1 2 


Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Origi- 


nal Drawings. MAKE OUR ESTABLISHMENT YOUR 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS UARTERS 
A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought HEADQ 


Element through Action, Rhythm, and Sound. 
Superior to any other series of primary readers MIC HIGAN- AVE 


ever published in Simplicity of Method, in Literary = 


Content, and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable 
either as Basal or Supplementary. The Teacher's 
A. 











Manual provides daily lessons, worked out in de- 
tail for the guidance of the teacher. 


Primer . . . 30c. Second Reader .. 42¢e. 
First Reader . 36c. Mamual ... - 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN 
SEWING 


By EMMA E, GOODWIN, of New York 


A practical and thoroughly graded course, com- 
letely illustrated, for teachers’ and pupils’ use. 
issue paper patterns accompany Books II. and 
IIL, free. 


Book I., 50c. Book II., 60c. Book III., 60c. This map shows hotels where meetings are to be 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES } | ‘ve ss ‘rine around the corner” som both 
otels. 
IN ARITH METIC Everything has been arranged for your comfort 


and convenience. Your mail may be addressed in 
= tier ne yA cance Senitiede our care and called for at your leisure. Telephone 
Meee ee  Céibea Delamaan aaron and messenger service is at your disposal. In fact 


A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, your every want will be attended to. 
eliminating the copying of examples by the pupils We extend to every teacher and to everyone 
and saving both timé and eye-strain. Suitable for 


use with any text-book. interested in education an invitation to call on us. 


Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 * «© «© «© « « each 10 cents 
Teacher's Edition ds 


FRANK D.BEATTYS & CO,| | 4; LANAGAN COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS AND SCHOOL FURNISHERS 
521 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


CONGRESS-ST. 











VAN BUREN-ST. 
HARRISON ST. 























393-399 Lafayette Street NEW YORK CITy 











AMERICAN INSTITUTE. OF INSTRUCTION 
NORTH CONWAY, N. —A., JULY 2--5 


Cc. T. C. WHITCOMB, Brockton, Mass., - - President 


THE KEARSARGE 
A hotel beautifully located at the foot of Mt. Kearsarge. On every side the stretth of 
mountains. All the outdoor pleasures. A fine golf.course. Well-kept tennis courts. 
Mountain climbing, Shaded walks and drives. Automobiling. Music and Dancing, 
A year ago Raymond & Whitcomb Co. purchased THE KEARSARGE and made exten- 
sive improvements. That it is owned by this company, whose name for thirty years’ has 
stood for the best in travel, is sufficient guarantee that THE KEARSARGE is efficiently 


and carefully managed. No effort has been.spared.to make the cuisine and service meet the 
demands of the most critical. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY, 306 Washington Street, Boston 





‘* As the beginning gibes a bias to the Whole after develor- 
ment, so the early beginnings of education are of most 
importance.’ ’—Froebel, 


If Froebel was alive to-day, he would without a doubt recommend and use 
: the Beginners’ pencil. It is as its name implies, made expressly for Beginners. 
It is half an inch in diameter and contains a ve soft lead suitable for easy writ- 
ing. ih will not tire the muscles of the child’s hand, and it rests the hand of the 
teacher. 
Send 4 cents in stamps and a sample will be mailed you. 
4 In preparing your specifications for supplies for the next school year, we ¢an 


help you to select the right — for the cular work in your school, by send- 
‘ing you DIXON’S PENCIL GUIDE.a DIXON’S SCHOOL CATALOGUE. 


These two books contain justthe isformation you have been wishing that someone 
would print. They are yours for the asking. a 


FP JOSEPH_DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. sersey cry, nu © 
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The Largest Typewriter Sale in History 





TEN THOUSAND 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITERS 


have been ordered by the 
Western Union Telegraph 
Company for use in all of- 
fices throughout their vast 
organization. 





All Telegrams, Night and 
Day Letters in the future will be typewritten 
on the Underwood. 


Every well known writing machine was 
carefully considered by the purchasing com- 
mittee and the Underwood won from stand- 
points of practical utility and mechanica] 
construction. 


Underwood Typewiter Co., Inc. 


Underwood Building Naw York 
“The Machine You. Will Eventually Buy” 








NEW-WORLD SPELLERS 


rd Julia C. Wohifarth, formerly Principal of Horace Mann 

E ementary School, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

= a E. Rogers, teacher in Horace Mann Elementary 
ool. 


Three-book series : 
—Grades 1 and 2. Cloth. vi + 96 pages. Illustrated in 
colors. List price 25 cents; mailing price 30 cents. 


—Grades 3,4, and 5. Cloth. viii. + 96 pages. Illustrated. 
List price 20 cents ; mailing price 24 cents. 

—Grades 6,7, and 8. Cloth. viii + 96 pages. Illustrated. 
List price 20 cents; mailing price 24 cents. 


One book to a grade: 


—Gradeil. Kraft paper. 4% pages. Illustrated in colers. 
List price 15 cents; mailing price 18 cents. 


—Grade 2. Kraft paper. 48 pages, Illustrated in colors. 
List price 15 cents; mailing price 18 cents. 


—Grade 3. Kraft paper. 32 pages. Illustrated. List price 
10 cents; mailing price 12 cents. 

—Grade 4. Kraft paper. 32 pages. Illustrated. List price 
10 cents; mailing price 12 cents. 

—Grade 5. Kraft paper. 32 pages. Illustrated. List price 
10 cents; mailing price 12 cents. 

—Grade 6. Kraft paper. 32 pages. Illustrated. List price 
10 cents; mailing price 12 cents. 
—Grade7. Kraft paper, 32 pages. Illustrated. List price 
10 cents; mailing price 12 cents. , ’ 
—Grades®. Kraft paper. 32 pages. Illustrated. List price 
10 cents; mailing price 12 cents. 

Special volumes: 

—Grades 1, 2, and 3. Cloth. vi + 128 pages. Illustrated in 
colors. List price 30 cents; mailing price 36 cents. 

—Briefer Course. (Grades 3-8) Cloth. 160 pages. Lllus- 
trated. List price 25 cents; mailing price 30 cents. 


This series is distinguished by its definite developing and 
fixing of the babit of correct spelling and by its great 
variety of interesting devices for teaching how to spell. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Manila 












FRYE’S 





LEADING: FACTS OF GEOGRAPHY 


NEW geography by Mr. Frye is an event of importance in school 
jaN circles. In the “Leading Facts of Geography” teachers will find 
not only a new book, but a new textbook, practical and sane, made to be 
used by the children in their everyday study of geography, Modern, 


textbooks. 


progressive, up-to-the-minute in its facts and illustrations, emphasizing 
Jocation by reference to the large, clear maps, furnished with questions 
for lesson helps, the ‘‘ Leading Facts of Geography” shows in every line 
that it is the finished work of an expert in making useful and_ugable 


Convehience and adaptability to varying conditions are assured by 
the publication of the « Leading Facts of Geography” in both a two-book 
and a one-book course. (Send postal for specimen pages.) 








GINN AND COMPANY, 


29 Beacon Street 


- - - Publishers 
- Boston 
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CALIFORNIA GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC 


No « ther 


civics calls for 


economics, or 
greater statesmanship or offers 
higher permanent rewards in public recognition 
than does the solution of the problem which boys 
and girls present in these critical times. 

No political leader, philanthropist, or financier 
of to-day is likely to have a warmer place in the 
hearts of the American people or more abiding 
fame than William R. George, under whose per- 
sonal guidance hundreds of boys and girls who 
were facing inevitable ruin, carrying untold 
wreckage in their path, have been literally trans- 
formed into industrious,»«clean, noble leaders in 
good endeavor. 

The readers of the Journal of Education were 
the first to be told of the George Junior Republic 
of Freeville, N. Y., and they have always been in- 
formed as to its achievements, while its editor 
has preached the gospel of salvation for boys ac- 
cording to William R. George from more than a 
thousand platforms; they will welcome, therefore, 
an account of a notable expansion of this work 
under most promising conditions in the Cali- 
fornia George Junior Republic at Chino as we 
saw it in April. 

True, there is but one Daddy George, and there 
will never be another, but if there cannot be a 
George Junior Republic without his remarkable 
personality then he has done less for humanity 
than we think he has. Indeed, the greatest ac- 
complishment under the Junior Republic idea 
needs the “perfecting amendments” of many an- 
other leader. Franklin will always be credited 
with all that electricity has brought to mankind, 
but it has needed a Morse, an Edison, a Tesla, a 
Bell, a Marconi to scatter its blessings to man- 
kind. 

The name of “George” will be on every Junior 
Republic that sends out manly men and womenly 
women, but others are to expand and extend and 
intensify everything that Freeville has discov- 
ered. 

Those of us who have known the Republic at 
Freeville from its early days have found Mr. 
George with new revelations every time we have 
been back there, and so will it be as long as he 
lives, and no one rejoices as does he at every 
phase of evolution in every one of the offspring 
of Freeville. ° 

At Chino the masterful genius is G. C. Water- 
house, who, while he can never do all that Mr. 
George could do, is doing some things that he 
could not do. 

The California George Junior Republic was 
born at Freeville. Two women with adequate 


phase of sociology, 


means, with time for doing things that are worth 
while, with purpose to 


devote themselves to 
worthy effort, went to 


Freeville for inspiration 
and for opportunity to be of service to the world. 
Their home was in Pasadena, and in their stay at 
Freeville there came to them the noble purpose 
to utilize the fertile soil and matchless climate of 
southern California for the enlargement of the 
work so nobly begun at Freeville. 

Forty miles from Los Angeles and near Po- 
mona College at Claremont and the city of Po- 
mona is as lovely a hillside farm of 230 acres as 
heart can wish. Every acre of it has almost 
limitless possibilities. The water is its own, and 
nowhere is climate more advantageous. 

In two years at Chino the Republic has made 
great strides. It started so differently from the 
Freeville Republic. There the boys who offi- 
cered it at the start had been in the long sum- 
mer camp, and were beyond the need of personal 
reform. They were boys of the street, and they 
knew the doings of street boys. There were 
only five of them at first, and their number grew 
no faster than they could be assimilated. 

At Freeville there were few boys admitted who 
were over seventeen, and the older boys, there- 
fore, had been there longest, had been trans- 
formed into law-abiding citizens, whose influence 
over the newcomers was wholesome. 

Here in less than two years are sixty -boys, 
none under fourteen, and several above nineteen. 

Of course success under such conditions would 
be impossible were it not for the lessons learned 
by the experience of the Freeville Republic. 

Everything at Chino is sanitary. The cottages, 
the kitchens, the schoolroom, the print shop, the 
government building, the barn, the poultry yard, 
everything everywhere is sanitary. There are 
three cottages for the boys, with a matron and 
cook for each. The living arrangements are ad- 
mirable, as every cottage has modern appoint- 


ments. The rooms of the boys and young men 
are often delightful. They take pride in fixing 
them up. In one suite in which three boys room 


there are all sorts of ornaments, high school 
streamers, and more than 500 postal cards. It 
was several years before any boys at Freeville 
lived as well as they do here at the start, 

The board costs each citizen $3.75 a week, and 
there is a physician’s charge of twenty-five cents 
a week. The coin of the Republic is aluminum of 
the same size and value as the United States 
nickel and silver coins. 

The industries are farming, gardening, beet 
raising, poultry raising, and printing. 
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A citizen deuk from eight to twelvé Cents an 
hour in school for four hours a day for five days, 
and at work for five hours a day for six days in the 
week. 

The school is a public school with two teach- 
ers employed by the township schoo! directors, 
and this summer the county is to erect a school- 
house, the Republic deeding them an acre of 
land for school grounds. 

Pay for work is gauged by the interest taken 
in it and the effort to do it well, and never by the 
amount accomplished. Any boy who tries, 
therefore, will earn more than eight cents an 
hour, but if he does not earn more than that he 
barely gets enough to pay his board bill and 
medical assessment. If he tries his best he can 
earn $2 a week more than his living. 

All industries are on a larger scale and will all 
be profitable, so that the boys will get a good vo- 
cational training while they are reforming them- 
selves. 

The print shop is up to date, gives first-class 
education and a good vocational start in life. 
Boys will learn to be good job printers, and they 
like this work and the prospect. 

There are forty acres of sugar beets this year, 
and the weeding and topping of these will pro- 
vide the most and the hardest work this Republic 
has faced. 

There is a good garden with a variety of vege- 
tables, and after this year they will raise all the 
vegetables used in the cottage. This also inter- 
ests the lads. 

The most fascinating department of the Re- 
public, however, is the poultry farm, which is al- 
ready an important feature and highly profitable. 
Within a year it will be one of the famous 
poultry plants of the state, with 10,000 single 
comb white leghorn, 500 mammoth bronze tur- 
keys, 1,000 Fawn Indian ducks, pure white-egg 
laying strain, and 200 geese. When I was there 
in April I saw 3,000 eggs in the incubators, hatch- 
ing about 500 every other day. 

Ten acres with a running brook are devoted to 
poultry. Everything is on the most approved 
plan of incubator, brooder, coops, roosts, running 
water, yards, and fields. All birds are pure- 
blooded stocks. They already have orders for 
eggs of all classes of fowl for breeding purposes 
at fancy prices. 

There are eighty acres of alfalfa. 

Already they have set out more than 200 fruit 
trees. Shade trees and timber will be set out in 
large number the coming season. 

The California George Junior Republic is do- 
ing everything on a large scale. In two years 
they have erected the concrete government 
building, fireproof barn, two fine cottages, a cen- 
tral heating plant, and the poultry plant. There 
were three buildings when they purchased the 
farm. Arrangements are already made for a 
laundry, a bakery, a mechanical work shop, with 
parks, athletic field, swimming pool, and other at- 
tractions as fast as money comes in, as it is sure 
to come when the people of southern California 
realize that they have here an opportunity to 
serve the world in the noblest way. So far the 
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inspiration. and'most of the funds havé been sup- 
plied by Mrs. Margaret B. Fowler and Miss Kate 
Fowler of Pasadena. 

As I rode away from the plant I could but ex- 
claim: “What hath been wrought for the uplift of 
humanity in the name of William R. George!” 
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THE BOY WHO TRIES 


FRANCES V. BARTON 





He was just a boy like other boys, 
Brim full of life and fun; Y 

But he made mistakes—as most boys do,— 
Ere his life had fairly begun. 


And he found himself adrift in life, 
With never a haven in sight; 
Adrift in a world of want and ‘sin, 
With none to guide him aright. 


He sinned, but something whispered low: 
“Be brave and try once moré, 

For help comes when you-help yourself, 

~"Fhere’S always an open door.” 


And to him who knocks will an answer come, 
And the one who seeks shall find, 

There’s room in front for the boy who tries 
With all his strength and mind. 


een. —Junior Republic. 
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THE CASE AGAINST THE BIG HIGH SCHOOL 


LAURA B, EVERETT 
Berkeley, Cal. 

The American habit of setting valuations en- 
tirely by size came originally from the bigness of 
the country. The consciousness of every dweller 
in farmhouse or mining camp, village, town, or 
city that his country stretched away many moons 
of travel was driven in by Fourth of July orators, 
until it was finally forced down to the bedrock of 
elemental conceptions. Still sits at the gateway 
of American consciousness and subconsciousness 
this concept of the bigness of this country. With 
tape-line and yardstick in its fingers, and adding 
machine close at hand, it is blind as Themis to all 
save the question of size. How big? How 
much? How many? are the only questions it 
asks. All of life must pass this test; the balance 
records only bulk and gravity. “The shame of 
cities” has been numerical, and has occasioned 
frantic padding of the census rolls. 

Note the effect of the effort for bigness in 
trade. The shop of one man and his son, as- 
sisted by two or three clerks, has given place to 
the department store. A dozen or twenty men, 
it is true, have been forced out of independent po- 
sitions, but the result justifies the more or less 
piratical means necessary to bring about the ex- 
istence of the “big” store. 

The trusts grew in response to the American 
demand for big business enterprises. Even 
though crying out most bitterly that these cor- 
porations have become King Stork, many do not 
see that an underlying cause is this same desire 
for -size. 

We learn our lessons slowly. Even while we 
denounce big interests and cry: “Down with the 
trusts,” we are asking for big schools. We plan 
them many stories wide and many stories high, 
able to accommodate several thousand young 
people. If some one suggests reasons for plac- 
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ing the students in two, four, or five separate 
schools, there is an unanswerable argument: “If 
we do, we shall not have as large a school as Nex- 
town.” 

The large school follows the same plan of effi- 
ciency as the large manufactory. The children 
are put through various processes, as nails or 
pins might be. The young student (so-called by 
courtesy; probably he does not know how to 
study) is subjected to the requirements of four 
regular and two or more special teachers who, 
without conference, assign his work. Just at the 
period when the boy and the girl are laying aside 
childish things, when they are finding old rules 
outgrown and old standards changing, when thev 
are in a transition stage, these dizzy young stu- 
dents are hurried from classroom to classroom 
in answer to the demands of a peripatetic sche-’ 
dule. Where the so-called “interm€d@iaté thigh 
school,” consisting of the sixth, “SéVenth, and 


eighth grades, has been introduced,.these..condi=« 


tions are especially to be deprecated. 

Shall we place children under conditions that 
have proved decentralizing to college freshmen; 
under conditions that have caused so lamentable 
a waste of college material as to bring about the 
student adviser plan, the Princeton plan, and 
other plans for lessening the academic mortality 
among freshmen? 

With such lessons from the higher institutions, 
can we not see the weakness of the very large 
high school? The lack of a unifying force is the 
one the young student most feels; the one from 
which he most suffers. In some large schools 
class teachers, when not too much burdened with 
their own work, meet this need. It has been well 
said: “Every high school boy and girl should 
have in school the fathering of some good man, 
the mothering of some good woman.” To those 
to whom their own homes are less kind, this 
need is increased a thousand fold. More than 
anybody else, the teachers see these needs. They 
are working with a devotion seldom found out- 
side the home and two or three other callings. 

The situation is, therefore, not that of the 
church that had “a new mahogany pulpit and only 
a basswood preacher.” It is rather that sug- 
gested by the words of the child who cried at 
sight of the picture of Daniel in the lion’s den, 
“because the big lions will eat Daniel, and that 
little lion won’t get any.” There are many “little 
lions” who “don’t get any” of the teacher’s in- 
fluence because of complicated curricula and 
crowded classes. 

The big classes result not from the love of 
bigness, but from the application of rule of thumb 
to educational problems. Teaching power is 
supposed to be determined by the size of the 
Ttoom. All that has been learned in the scientific 
teaching of abnormal children has been so little 
heeded in the instruction of the normal that some 
one has said bitterly: “Im order to receive proper 
attention, one must be a defective.” 

The fact that forty per cent. of the students 
that enter the high schools of this country drop 
out in their freshman year is largely to be ex- 
plained by the large classes in that year. Forty. 


».»4A school, like a person, has its entity. 


_makes itself felt. 
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or fifty students in the freshman sections and 
twenty in the senior is a fair average. Here the 


experienced horse-trainer might give wise coun- 
sel. 

The care and personal thotight now bestowed 

upon each pupil are sufficient to help him far in 
the right direction, if the teacher could meet 
him and his fellow students in groups, rather 
than in the overflowing classes so often_sug- 
gestive of mass meetings. Every téacher knows 
that in every large class there will be a fringe of 
Uitlanders. In the large school there are many 
Uitlanders, who need the solidarity of the small 
school. 
Certain 
ideals inhere. You know something more than 
the mental equipment of a graduate) When you 
know the’ school from which he was graduated. 
Théré, is.apprepfiate personification.in the, term 
Alma “Mater. Let her not resemble the woman 
of.nursery-lore who had so many children. The 
high school of four or five hundred students 
answers to ‘the ideal’ Greek demééracy of not 
more than 10,000 persons. The individual is lost 
in a large body. 

In the nature of things, the solidarity of the 
small school moulds the student. Some who are 
not quite ready for the place are pushed forward 
and upward, and that very forcing develops the 
boy or girl who among a thousand would never 
be chosen. Most school stories and all school 
rallies emphasize one’s duty to one’s school. It 
is in the smaller school that this responsibility 
In order to have a first and 
second team, every body who can must play. 
There is no choosing from this fraternity or that 
sorority. It is the school for everybody and 
everybody for the school. This intense democ- 
racy recognizes that “You’re as good as I am.” 
An all-round development, too, results from 
pressing everybody into several © activities. 
The smaller organizations train toward personal 
initiative. 

In the very large high school the young peo- 
ple have less opportunity to react upon their 
environment. The fraternity is the result of the 
effort of the ambitious young person to place his 
fulcrum. Only in sporadic cases have the 
smaller public high schools suffered from the un- 
democratic fraternity. 

The question of athletics, confessedly one of 
the most difficult the high school has to meet, is 
increased in geometric ratio with the increase in 
the size of the school. Moreover, the whole 
athletic problem for all competing schools is like- 
wise increased. 

The school is in no easy place. It has had to 
assume many of the duties once performed by 
home or church. How can it best discharge 
these duties? Moral training cannot be done in 
the mass. Again, this generation and the next 
need protection from mob-mind. The inhibitive 
training that the future demands is least likely to 
be effectual in the largest classes or the largest 
schools. 

The school must make allowance for the per- 
sonal equation. It must give opportunity for 
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the personal touch. The efficiency engineer who 
counts only by numbers and foot-pounds can 
never estimate all the forces that tell in the mak- 
ing of men and women. 

The new ideal in education, old, as all good 
ideas must be, is segregation. We need high 
schools of only a few hundred students, where 
the intense democracy of the small school prevails. 

We need Mark Hopkins at one end of the log 
and the students at the other. We need princi- 
pals who besides being executive officers are 
helpful friends to young people. We need 
teachers who will have charge of one little group 
of students long enough for a time exposure. 


atin» 
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The snapshot in education has had the field long 
enough. : 

The efficiency test for a school is not what its 
prize winners accomplish, so much as what it does 
for the rank and file. The small high school can 
do the most for the largest proportion of the stu- 
dents who enter it. The need in high schools is 
not size, but effectiveness for the individual. 

There is serious danger that the schools will 
not be able to discharge their heavy responsi- 
bilities. Artistic facades and monumental out- 
lines will not be sufficient if the voice of the na- 
tion shall decide that the young people do not 
stand the test the age puts upon them. 


a 
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The schools must place character above success, and wisdom 
above knowledge.—President James H. Baker. 
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RETIREMENT PROVISION 

[From Dr. A. E. Winship’s Pittsburgh Address. ] 

The great educational need of the day is a pub- 
lic. sub-conscious appreciation of the teacher. 
We arethrough with the struggle for a sub-con- 
scious appreciation of the importance of elegant 
city schoolhouses, but we are not at all through 
with the accomplishment of the same thing for 
country districts. To-day there is not a city in 
the United States where any considerable strug- 
gle is necessary in order to erect any kind of a 


school building, but, in the country, out of 400,-. 


000 country schoolhouses, not one in a thousand 
is thoroughly up-to-date. The city is as far be- 
hind in the sub-conscious appreciation of teach- 
ers as the country is in appreciation of school- 
houses. While an advance has been made _ re- 
garding teachers, much remains to be done. We 
have virtually achieved tenure of office for city 
teachers; we have made a beginning in approxi- 
mating an adequate wage; we are just beginning 
to bring the people into line in the matter of pro- 
vision for the retired teacher, and it is of the ut- 
most importance that the campaign be thorough, 
intelligent, and wise. 

It is recognized that a teacher must have talent, 
education, and professional preparation, health, 
and the right spirit. No artist will ever consent 
to sing many times in one evening; even a base- 
ball pitcher specifies how few times he is to be in 
the box per week. We have not yet realized that 
five hours a day is a tremendous strain upon a 
teacher artist, and we have not the faintest sus- 
picion of the difference it makes in a teacher’s 
work with her children, whether or not the con- 
ditions are favorable. Before any great advance 
is made the public must understand that the 
teacher must be kept in condition for artistic ef- 
fort. The one feature of this with which we now 
have to do is the teacher’s peace of mind regard- 
ing her future. The best work is impossible if a 
teacher is haunted with the fear that when ill 
health or age retires him there is no comfortable, 
honorable old age in store. Assure a woman 


that she can have for life a few hundred 
dollars when her salary ceases, and she will do 
100 per cent. better work for the boys and girls. 

Teachers already begin to realize this. There 
are three lines of action open to the teachers by 
way of retirement provisions. The first is purely 
personal. Most cities now have something of 
this nature. Nobody can prevent their organ- 
izing for such a purpose, but it is ‘impossible for 
this to be adequate. It is neither just nor suffi- 
cient, but thoroughly beneficial for the profes- 
sion. It inspires them to make the best provi- 
sion possible for age. Secondly, this may be sup- 
plemented by philanthropy. Sometime men of 
wealth will begin to appreciate the importance of 
the classroom teacher, but to-day it would be in- 
finitely easier to get $5,000,000 for university 
presidents than $5,000 for grade teachers. So 
long as this is the attitude of philanthropists, not 
much can be hpped for. In the Pittsburgh 
Teachers’ Fund the teachers have furnished five 
times as much as multi-millionaires, and there is 
reason to believe that the multi-millionaires feel 
that that is about the right proportion. We need 
a great deal of missionary work with all the peo- 
ple in order that it may get into the sub-con- 
scious life of men of large means that the teach- 
ers who deal with ninety-five per cent of the 
children are more than one-fifth as deserving as 
those who deal with only one-fifth. 

Neither of these is really adequate—never cam 
be, and there is no reason why it should be. The 
public should assume large responsibility. The 
least that the public can do is to provide a dollar 
for every dollar that the teachers provide. 
There is something wrong in the public con- 
science when it will put millions of dollars into 
schoolhouse luxuries and nothing into the com- 
fort of those who have given their lives for their 
children. 

The great liability or the great asset of any 
community is in the boys and girls under eighteen 
years of age. Nine-tenths of all the skilful work 
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It can be en- 


give value to them as an asset is done. by Ah Waal if you_can transform any 


schools. 


This! is( not primarily fom the child orresidential sédtion| 


a community of honor, 


for his parents, but is for the entire community.nobility, and prosperity, and the schools are the 
The real estate value of any city can shrink im-chief organized instrumentality for the trans- 
mensely in any section that is given over to theformation of children from a liability to an asset. 
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COURTIS TESTS IN DETROIT 


Much interest is being manifested in educa- 
tional circles throughout the country in the re- 
sults to be shown by the Courtis arithmetical 
tests recently given in several of the Detroit pub- 
lic schools. These tests were introduced by Su- 
perintendent of Schools W. C. Martindale in 
order to see if through them scientific measure- 
ments of the results of teaching arithmetic might 
be secured. Detroit was the first large city to 
use these tests, and a report on the work ac- 


complished in this city was made recently by Mr. 
Martindale before the 


superintendents’ section 
of the National Education Association at St. 
Louis, Mo. Asa result of the great interest 


aroused in this subject, Mr. Courtis has been 
called upon to supervise the making of tests in 
New York city and Boston under the general di- 
rection of Professor Hanus of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Speed and accuracy in handling figures and 
ability to think are the ends to be attained in 
teaching arithmetic. To bring about these re- 
sults is the purpose of the Courtis tests. In the 
tests recently conducted in Detroit, each pupil 
from the third grade through the eighth grade 
was required to write eight tests. One test in 
copying figures, one each in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division, one in solving ab- 
stract problems, and two in reasoning. These 
are not long tests which worry the pupils and 
bring on nervous exhaustion. On the contrary, 
six of these tests require but one minute each, 
and the other two are given in six and twelve 
minutes, respectively, so that the entire eight 
tests require but twenty-four minutes. It is cus- 
tomary, however, to give but four tests on any 
one day. 

Pupils do these tests with the greatest pleasure 
and interest. The tests appear to them in the na- 
ture of contests or races. Each pupil receives 
a printed sheet of problems, and all that the 
test requires is that he write his answers quickly 
and accurately in the time allowed. The ex- 
aminer uses an alarm. clock that rings each min- 
ute. At the sound of the bell. the pupils are off 
eagerly to see how many figures they can copy or 
how many of the simple problems they can solve 
before the bell rings again, when all must stop 
instantly. ; 

Mr. Courtis after testing 10,000 pupils has de- 
termined the standard scores which pupils of 
each grade should attain in each test. He main- 
tains that a third-grade pupil should copy sixty 
figures in a minute, while a seventh-grade pupil 
should copy 110 figures in the same time. Like- 
wise a third-grade child is only expected to solve 


fifteen simple problems in division in a minute, 
while a seventh-grade child must solve forty-five 
problems in the same time. Mr. Courtis has also 
found that in life and in business it is never 
necessary for a person to add at the rate of more 
than sixty combinations a minute. Therefore, 
he infers that time spent in training pupils to add 
more rapidly than this is time wasted. The 
Courtis tests have also revealed the interesting 
fact that pupils who are up to the standard in 
arithmetic when school closes in June “go back” 
to a certain extent during the long vacation. By 
testing them in June and September it is possible 
to determine just how great the loss of efficiency 
has been and to give exercises to overcome this 
loss. 

These tests are of great value because they 
show at once the weakness and strength of each 
individual pupil. If results indicate that a pupil 
is above the standard in addition, but below in 
subtraction, the teacher knows exactly where to 
place the emphasis in her teaching. If the pu- 
pil is up to the standard in all the processes, but 
below in reasoning, the teacher knows the pupii 
must have more problems which teach him to 
reason. It helps the teacher to reach the indi- 
vidual pupils in place of prescribing’ the same 
work for all, regardless of their individual needs. 
It is reducing the teaching of arithmetic to a 
more scientific basis. 

In January, 1912, the Courtis tests were given 
under the direction of S. A. Courtis, the origina- 
tor, to all the pupils above the third grade in ten 
public schools, These schools were selected in 
different sections of the city, and, after the tests 
were given, were divided into two groups—a 
corrective and a non-corrective group. In the 
corrective group the pupils have made graphs, 
showing in which parts of arithmetic they are 
strong and in which they are weak, and their 
teachers are working with them in order to 
strengthen their weak points. In the non-cor+ 
rective group work is progressing in the usual 
manner, no change whatever being made in the 
plan of teaching arithmetic. In June, 1912, the 
entire 'ten schools will be re-tested in exactly the 
same manner as in January in order to ascertain 
if the tests have been beneficial and if through the 
fact that the teachers knew the weak points of 
their pupils and worked especially to correct them, 
their pupils will have benefited thereby and will 
show a higher percentage than will the pupils in 
the five schools of the non-corrective group. The 
pupils in the corrective group are looking for- 
ward eagerly to the coming tests in June, as they 
hope to show the examiner that they are now 
strong all along the line. 
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NATURE STUDY IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


IDELLA R, BERRY 


Nature study is a leading step to the study of 


Or they will bite into the wormy apple, and 


agriculture, for it is based upon the study of lifé*°théy Will! Wonder where the worm came from 


and physical phenomena Oy a dluap 
ble material to the teachet who wisHés’to intérest’ 
her pupils in this subject. It deals largely with 
the common things of the farm and home, which 
stimulate a lively interest in the children in dis- 
covering nature’s laws. It teaches them to think, 
to reason, and to comprehend nature’s principles, 
so that the change from nature study to agricul- 
ture is a gradual one. 

- While it is of important service to the graded 
schools, its first concern is to help the 
rural schools to give a more adequate and fitting 
education to the country children. And in the 
consolidated districts, where nature study is 
taught in the proper way as a leading step to 
agriculture, there is no reason why the rural 
schools are not on par with any graded city 
schools. In fact, the rural schools should be 
above par where actual practice work and 
laboratory methods are worked out. 

For instance, in many schools a definite prob- 
lem of corn growing has been presented to the 
children, where they were furnished the seed, 
and they were given definite rules of planting and 
testing good corn. And it was necessary 
through nature study that the children should 
study the relation of the soil to the corn, the re- 
lation of fertilizers to the corn, the function of 
cross-pollination, the organs of reproduction, 
the diseases of the corn plant, the insects that 
destroy it, and the method used by corn experts 
to get better seed. 

This kind’of nature study arouses interest in 
the children, for they have learned from the corn 
plant to observe and think about other plants. 
They have learned the way plants grow; how the 
roots nourish the plants; how the leaves 
arrange themselves to catch- the sunlight; 
how the flowers are pollenized by the wind and 
the bee; and how the seeds are scattered. 

Then their interests naturally will turn to 
other things. They will know about the life of 
toads; where to find the spawn; how the little 
tadpoles are developed; how the tads lose their 
tails and transform themselves into miniature 
toads; how toads get their living; and the rela- 
tionship of toads to the vegetable garden. They 
have also learned that toads are their best 
friends, and they will never harm them. 

Or they will be interested in catching the 
white butterflies that flit in large numbers among 
the cabbage plants. And through nature study 
they will learn about the life cycle of the cab- 
bage worms and the ravenous destruction pro- 
duced upon the cabbage plants. 

Or they will study the bumblebees that crawl 
in and out of the yellow blossom of the cucumber, 
the melon, and the pumpkin plants. And they 
will discover the great importance of transmit- 
ting pollen from one flower to another. 


rapdy how “its gotyintothe apple. This leads them 
‘ fo~a "study" of the’ codling moth, and from this 
knowledge they will endeavor to find some means 
of exterminating this pest. They will collect 
the windfalls before the worms have a chance to 
escape to the bark of the tree, and to transform 
themselves into chrysalides, ready to emerge 
into moths in the spring and to lay more eggs. 
I know of a boy who, when he first discovered 
this truth through nature study, kept an account 
of the number of bushels of wormy apples that 
were given to the hogs.. And when he solved the 
mathematical problem of the actual loss to his 
father, he found that eighteen dollars’ worth of 
apples had been destroyed by the codling moth. 

Thus in learning all these things through 
nature study, the children, when they grow older, 
will become increasingly alive in solving the 
many problems of farm life. And when they be- 
come farmers they will know better how to pro- 
tect the crops from harmful pests and diseases, 
and they will have a more abundant harvest than 
those who have been ignorant of all these essen- 
tials. They will understand the economic rela- 
tions between plants and animals and insects to 
their own means of living, and they will find the 
farm the most interesting place to continue their 
experiments with nature. For the ideal farmer 
is the man who loves his work, his environment, 
and every living thing that contributes to his wel- 
fare, and he is able to make the great phenomena 
of nature to work for him. But in order to ap- 
preciate his farm he must begin when a child 
with nature study. 

Now, modern teaching demands that the 
child’s intelligence should be cultivated with the 
child’s interests. And every step in nature study 
should begin at the point where the child’s in- 
terest touches the outside world, whether it be a 
plant, an insect, an animal, or the heavens. Then 
from this point the interest should widen until 
it includes his whole environment. 

So in nature study the teacher should strive to 
teach the children how to use their senses, to 
keep their eyes open to all things, whether it be 
a cyclone or a robin pulling earth worms from 
the garden; to keep their ears alert to all noises 
and songs, whether it be a katydid in the peach 
tree or a chicken yipping for its mother; to keep 
their touch acute, whether it be the soft, mellow 
peach or the hard firmness of the radish, which 
determines the marketing qualities; to keep the 
smell keen, whether it be the perfume of the prim- 
rose by the roadside or the obnoxious fumes of 
the barnyard, which should be obliterated. 

And the teacher has fulfilled her mission when 
she has laid the foundation that will help the chil- 
dren to work out the problems of farm life suc- 
cessfully, which demand intelligence and knowl- 
edge in exercising agricultural principles. 
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(Joseph G:| Edgerly of Fitehbutg; ithe dean | 6f New 
England superisitéendénts) is one of the most wholesome, 
professionally ardent, personally interesting men of the 
profession. With keen satisfaction do we reprint from 
Co-operation the following tribute to a lifelong friend:— 

“Joseph G. Edgerly, superintendent of the schools of 
Fitchburg, was born in Barnstead, N. H., October 12, 
1838. When 
worked in 
‘bobbin boy.’ At twelve years of age 
he to Dunbarton, N. H., to 
work on a farm, where he lived for 
six years, attending school from nine 
to twelve weeks each winter. 

“Mr. Edgerly begari to teach at 
the age of nineteen in New Boston, 
N. H. After teaching few 
years he entered the sophomore 
class of Dartmouth College im 1864, 
graduating therefrom in 1867: Elected 
superintendent of schools in Man- 
chester the day after graduation 
from college, he served in that posi- 
tion eight years, or until the summer 
of 1875, when he was elected super- 
intendent at Fitchburg, a position he 
has held continuously since that time, 
the present year being the thirty- 
seventh. He is thus | the ‘senior 
school superintendent in New Eng- 
land, and, with very few exceptions, 
the oldest in the United States in length of continuous 
service. 

“He has been president of Hillsboro County, N. H., 
Teachers’ Association, New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
Association, Worcester County Teachers’ Association, 
New England School Superintendents’ Association, an 
officer for several years in the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association and in the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, trustee of Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, for 
twenty years past. He has been for thirty-one con- 
secutive years one of the trustees of the Fitchburg pub 
lic library.” 
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UNDER-GRADUATES OR POST-GRADUATES 


Madison, Wis., April 11, 1912. 

Wisconsin is educationally top-heavy. It is equally 
true that the state university is. itself top-heavy. Re- 
cently the president of a western state university in a 
public address spoke of the graduate school as consti- 
tuting the “genuine university.” Our own state institu- 
tion is more fully committed to the theory of looking 
after the interests of the one in ten or fifteen who al- 
ready have a college diploma than is ary other state in- 
stitution with which I'am’ acquainted. Such a pro- 
cedure is justifiable only on the basis that the relatively 
few students who have completed the four years of col- 
lege work and are enrolled in the university for gradu- 
ate studies are of more importance than the. many 
who are in the freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior 
classes. I do not believe such a position can be main- 
tained by argument for a moment intelligent 
people outside college walls. The mere statement of 
the conditions is sufficient refutation of the most elabo- 
rate and wordy arguments in defence of ‘such a ‘theory 

The fact is that in large part the shortcomings of our 
institution are due to the, great emphasis placed upon 
this small fraction of university work, coupled as it is 





among 


with the unduly magnified importance of the research 
idea. The University of Wisconsin is maintained by the 
people chiefly for the sake of the boys and girls who go 
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to college, including the college of engineering, of agri- 
culture, and the like, and not for the few who continue 
their studies beyond college. The centre of gravity of a 
state university should be in the colleges, particularly in 
the college of letters and science, which may properly be 
looked upon as the heart of the institution. Here the 
most capable teachers should be employed, especially in 
the instruction of freshmen and sophomores. 

Parents send their boys and girls to the university to 
take up college work assuming that 
they will have the best. possible in- 
struction. But with certain notable 
exceptions here and there, they can- 
not get the best instruction until, they 
have. been in college at least two 
years. I have in the past four or five 
years talked with many graduates. of 
the university who say that not to 
exceed one-half of the instruction 
they received could be called good. 
The other half fell below that stan- 
dard... Jt should be borne in 
also that these students as a rule did 
their utmost to select for themselves 
the capable teachers. 

li you 


mind 


ask university authorities 
why this is so, they will tell you that 
it is betause they have not money 
enough to employ strong and capa- 
ble teachers. At least that is what 
they have told me. 
the 


instead 


If the centre of 
gravity of 
the 

condition 


institution were in 
of the gradu- 
would not exist. The col 
leges would be looked after first, and then such money, 
time, energy, and teaching ability as remained for the 
graduate school 


college 


ate school this 


devoted to it 

A study of the students in any graduate school usually 
reveals certain rather striking One is that a 
goodly number of them, say one-third, are on pay either 
in, the form. of fellowships or salaries. If my count 4s 
correct, about 126 are at this time on the pay-roll of the 
university. 


would be 


facts. 


These pupils are giving instruction or as 
sisting in laboratories while carrying 
studies. 


on their advanced 
Except for a few rather flourishing depart 
ments, the number of graduate students in any one sub 
ject is small. 


dénts are 


The efforts to secure these graduate stu 
often strenuous. Professors frequently urge 
students to remain with them after graduation, and ef 
forts are made to secure students from other colleges 
and universities at the close of their senior year. They 
are tempted with fellowships yielding $400 a year, or 
teaching positions yielding $600 «4 year, or positions m 
the capitol paying a like amount. 

It may be interesting at this point to remember that 
university professors quite frequently say that many of 
the students ordinary ability 
Indeed, it is said that many of them at college gradua 


graduate manifest very 
tion are not successful in securing good positions and 
hence continue their studies in the hope that something 
worth while may later turn up. The most highly-prized 
degree students get on the completion of their advanced 
study is called the degree of philosophy 
(Ph. D.); To secure this degree a student must con- 
tinue in the university three years after graduating from 


doctor of 


a four-year college course. These graduates are often 


called specialists or experts. Does the world seem eager 
to secure the services of these experts? The president 
of a great state university remarked a few years ago, 
partly in jest, that you could get such men by the car 


load at $1,000 a year. Some are more fortunate than 
this, however, and get salaries as high as $1,500. But 


few get more than $1,200 unless they are unusually ma- 
ture in years and successful in experisice, 
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Last June our university turned out seventeen such 
graduates, or about three for every hundred who com- 
pleted the regular college course and received a bache- 
lor’s degree. On the average, these students received 
over $500 each last year from the university. Six did 
not receive any money. Where are these people at the 
present time and what are they doing? Three of them 
are instructors in our university. The only woman in the 
class is now married and living in Madison. The other 
thirteen are scattered to the four winds, but all of them 
are outside the state. From a common sense point of 
view, is it worth all the pother that is made about it? 
Should the centre of gravity be in the graduate school? 

A distinguished educator said in the Popular Science 
Monthly for October, 1908: “The curse of American 
scholarship and of American education is the Ph. D.” 
And so it is, if it diverts attention from the proper edu- 
cation of the mass of college students. 

C. P. Cary, 
State Superintendent. 
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STIMULATING AGRICULTURAL WORK 


All along the line the public is being aroused to the 
value of enlisting country boys in intelligent agricultural 
activity. County Superintendent Oscar McBride, Van- 
couver, Washington, is one of the best illustrations of 
what is being done by wide-awake superintendents in 
rural counties. 

“The County Fair Association will entertain twenty- 
five school boys or girls from the schools of the county, 
paying all expenses from the time they leave home until 
their return, for three days, giving them instruction each 
day by expert instructors from the Agricultural College 
in bees, butter, and cheesemaking, milk testing, poultry 
judging, stock judging, seeds, grains, grasses, fruits, 
apple packing, marketing, etc. The boys and girls will 
be looked after by competent persons, and every effort 
will be made to make their trip both pleasant and prof- 
itable. 

“In order to win this free trip and scientific instruc- 
tion, the superintendent of this department has decided 
that twenty-five boys and girls will be selected from 
those volunteering before May 1 to raise a home garden 
and display the products of the same at the fair. Those 
volunteering first will be given preference, other things 
being equal. Space will be reserved in the educational 
department for these garden exhibits. 

“The boys or girls having the first and second best dis- 
plays be sent as delegates to the Puyallup Valley 
fair for four days, where free trip, including ticket and 
entertainment while there, will be given them. 

“The garden must not contain over five square rods 
The work must be done entirely by the stu- 
Each student contesting must send with his or 


will 


of ground. 
dent. 
her exhibit an essay covering the following points: (a) 
Preparing the soil; (b) selecting the seed; (c) planting; 
(d) care of (e) harvesting the crops; (f) 
packing and sending them to the fair. 


the garden; 


“In the stock and poultry judging contest (open to all 
schools), $5 will be given to each boy and girl of a team 
of three from any school who will show themselves, to 
the satisfaction of the jndges, to be the best judges of a 
dairy cow; $5 will be given to each boy and girl of a 
team of three from any school who show themselves to 
the satisfaction of the judges to be the best judges of 
poultry; $5 and $3 will-be given to the boy or girl who 
will pass first and second best in a ‘quiz’ on the general 
question of dairying.” 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE PRONOUN AND AD- 
JECTIVE “FUNCTION” ON THE BASIS OF THE 
LAW OF ASSOCIATION 


ELIZABETH SIETZ DENIG 


In studying the pronoun and adjective I have 
endeavored to harmonize the best that, educators 
have agreed upon regarding the functions of the 
pronoun group and adjective group, and at the 
same time to find a closer analogy than is usually 
conceded to obtain between their respective de- 
velopment and use. 

A certain simplification is needed so that less 
time may be given to terminology and more to 
classifying the understanding. 

For instance, if a certain term defines a given 
situation in the nature of the pronoun, why 
should not the same term define a relative situ- 
ation in the nature of the adjective? 

These two groups, the pronoun and the adjec- 
tive group, harmonized ard arranged on the 
basis of the law of association, may, I believe, 
be taught to pupils, beginning with the elementary 
grades, with pleasure to them, with saving of 
time, and with a result rich in clear understand- 
ing. 

With the sanction of two of Ohio’s best educa- 
tors, I experimented with a seventh grade. The 
result was the justification of all expectations. 

Reducing the whole thought to a classification, 
it takes this form:— 

(1) A pronoun is a word which for brevity or 
to avoid repetition which may be inelegant, to 
indicate general subjects of thought, represents 
a noun without naming it. 

(2) An adjective qualifies or limits a noun or 
pronoun, 

CLASSIFICATION. 
THE PRONOUN GROUP 

1. Personals.—Tell much regarding the noun 
they represent, at times even the accidents of 
gender, person, number of individual whose name 
the pronoun represents. Its analogy may be_ the 
qualifying adjective. 

Illustration: Jane is here with her book. 

2. The Relative Pronoun.—Modifying its 
antecedent it has force of adjective. 
Illustration: The tree which is 

maple. 

3. Interrogative Pronoun.—Represents a 
noun and asks a question. 

Illustration: Which is John’s? 

4. Demonstrative Pronoun.—Represents a 
noun and points out definitely. 

Illustration: This is John’s. 

5. Indefinite Pronoun.—Represents a noun 
and points out indefinitely. 

Illustration: Hach came. 

6. No corresponding pronoun unless “it” in 
some functions. 

%?. Place of old Personal Pronoun in posses- 
sive relation or case. 

Illustration: This is her book. r 


THE ADJECTIVE GROUP 


yonder is a 


1. Qualifying Adjective——Gives quality. De- 
scribes the noun, 


Illustration: The book is fine: 


‘\ 
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2. The Appositive (Noun).—Has force of ad- 
jective since word, phrase, or clause that modifies 
a noun becomes ad-noun or adjective. 

Illustration: That tree, the maple, is the one. 

3. Interrogative Adjective—-Modifies ‘the 
noun and. asks a question. 

Illustration: Whieh pen is John’s? 

4. Demonstrative Adjective.— Modifies a 
noun and points out definitely. 

Illustration: This pen is John’s. 
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5. Indefinite Adjéctive-—Modifies 4 ttoun and 
points out indefinitely. 
Illustration: Hach person came. 
6. Limiting Adjective —(1) 
ordinals ; (3) articles, a, an, the. 
Illustration: Five books are on the first shelf. 


vi called 


Numerals ; 


(2) 


¢. Personal Pronoun. Adjective 
possessive). 
Illustration: This is her book. 


(so 


”™ 
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A school which devotes not a single moment of the day to any other interest than that 
of personal advantage or the desire to become an expert worker so as to gain the greatest 
possible advantage over competitors in the economic struggle, is scarcely a suitable nursery 


of civic virtue. —Georg Kerchensteiner. 
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“THE UNIVERSITY IN A NUTSHELL” 


The students at the University of Wisconsin 
have conceived and worked out a bran-new idea 
in expositions which has out-shone in Madison’s 
public eye the special session of the state legis- 
lature and even an athletic contest. It was the 
idea of Lawrence Washington, a student, and the 
Students’ Union carried it out with the hearty 
approval, but not the assistance, of the university 
authorities. 

The gym was turned into exposition booths, 
having electric power, gas heat, etc.. The depart- 
ments of the university were then given space, 
and each put in its own exhibit, with this common 
purpose: To show the other students and the gen- 
eral publit just what useful and interesting things 
this particular department had to offer, to give 
an idea of its province in the field of knowledge. 
The scheme was magnificently carried out, and 
the “explainers” in charge competed with the ex- 
hibits in cleverness and brevity of presentation of 
their material. 

The “Agrics” had the ground floor, and they 
needed it; for, besides some of their farm ma- 
chinery, they brought along a dozen or two prize 
heavy-weight animals. A Percheron horse 
made an enormous Holstein bull look less gi- 
gantic, and the biggest hog you ever saw stood 
near by. Across the aisle from two immaculate 
Guernsey and Jersey cows were the latest and 
best things in dairy implements, and the Bab- 
cock tester for amount of fat in milk was being 
shown off. Here every student who came along 
had an admiring word for “old Babcock,” “who 
could have made millions out of this invention, 
and instead just gave it to the world free. His 
machine’s famous all over the world, and in 
spite of his being seventy-five years old, a big 
commercial concern offered him last year an 
enormous salary if he. would leave the ‘U.’ and 
come to work for them. He just wrote back 
that he was in the middle of some research work 
that he could not very well leave.” It would be 
hard—no, not hard, easy—to estimate whether 
Professor Babcock’s invention or his generous 
Spirit about it were the greater good to the stu- 


> 


dents of his university and the citizens of his 
state. 

In a_ neighboring section—on  soils—the 
marvelous effect of potassium upon soil-fertility 
was realistically shown by great glass jars full of 
corn growing in soils treated with combinations 
of fertilizing agencies with and without potas- 
sium; this being all carefully explained by a stu- 
dent from the South, where they have worn out 
their soil. Around the corner sat the student 
editor of the university’s agricultural ‘magazine, 
ready to tell of the process of “making-up” his 
paper, and to show how successful the members 
of the class in agricultural journalism had 
been in profitably placing their articles. 

“Up Stairs for the Heavy Work!” said the sign 
on the stairway which led away from the 
Agric exhibits. And one of the first thitgs to 
greet you was a big sign in one of the engineer- 
ing sections; “Let George Do It”—‘“‘George” be- 
ing a modern little gasoline engine put to the 
most fascinating household and farm uses. 
Close by, an enthusiastic physicist—with a “pat- 
ter” worth money on the stage—was _ freezing 
dandelions and crumbling ice in liquid air, while 
a high school parent and his children looked on 
and asked questions. The university extension 
section over in the big corner showed an im- 
mense map of the whole state of Wisconsin, sur- 
mounted by the sign “Our Campus,” and lighted 
and unlighted with tiny vari-colored electric 
bulbs to show “one week's extension work.” 

The attendance was as interesting as the ex- 


position. The students came in_ shoals, and 
critically inspected the whole affair. They asked 
questions of the explainers, talked over éach 


other’s work, mingling genuine, outspoken admira- 
tion with hearty laughs at all the fun going. The 
law student had to stand criticism because _ his 
school did not exhibit; and the “Hill” exhibits— 
from the regular academic school—were magnani- 
mously praised by the usually scornful “engi- 
neers.” 

Why did that afternoon’s experience feel so 
exceptionally important? wondered a chance out- 





(Continued on page 637.) 
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PHILANTHROPIC ASSUMPTION 

Far be it from us to undervalue the intent or 
the achievement of philanthropists, especially 
when they organize their effort into foundations 
or the equivalent, but whenever a literary bureau 
makes a philanthropic effort absurd silence is 
impossible. 

The latest absurdity is the best we know as an 
illustration. The daily papers of May 12, in 
flaming headlines, said: “Chicago offers $1,000,- 
000 to help cause of farmers. . . . For up-to-date 
methods. . . . Immediate gift of $100,000 to be 
used in 100° counties . . . Will put crop experts 
in the field.” 

The secretary of the crop-improvement com- 
mittee of the Council of the Grain Exchange of 
Chicago says :— 

“This committee is uniting the efforts of all 
commercial, industrial, educational, transporta- 
tion, and agricultural interests in each county. 
Many counties in many states already have un- 
dertaken this organization, generally through the 
initiative of the local commercial clubs, amalga- 
mating all the forces in the county to employ a 
competent man of tact and judgment represent- 
ing all interests to make an intimate study of 
agricultural conditions and to aid every farmer 
by personal contact. 

“The farmer must make more money, and it is 
good business to see that he gets a proper re- 
turn for his labor, and it must be remembered 
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that this is the only method of reducing the cost 
of living.” 

Does not that sound glorious? Think what is 
about to happen! 

“The plan will be to place an expert agriculttir: 
ist in each county entered. It will be ‘his duty 
to study local conditions and to suggest plans of 
scientific management for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a larger yield of better grain than now is har- 

evested. He will act as general adviser on agri- 
cultural matters, organize farmers’ clubs, arrangé 


ore ‘for farm ‘éxhibits, and co-operate with ‘thé 4éhool 


dtithdorities in teaching thé ‘rudiments of agticul- 
ture,” oq 
A milliom dollars) for a thohsand: counties >is 
the, Middle West for the accomplishment of all 
this! 

Let us ‘view 'the facts’ as they really are. 

At the most they could only do all this for a 
thousand counties for one year, and that would 
be the end of it. But $1,000 to a county could 
not provide an agricultural expert, to say noth- 
ing of the expenses of such a campaign in a 
county, and it could not pay the expenses, to say 
nothing of the salary, and in one year he could 
not benefit many townships in the county if he 
did his best. It would take several years at 
$2,500 a year to do for a county what they say 
they are to do. 

The impression given is that this is a new and 
glorious idea. This is the most absurd feature 
of it. The State Agricultural College of Iowa, as 
a sample, has a large department with many ex- 
perts co-operating with a hundred counties, with 
more than 15,000 farmers’ boys in correspond- 
ence with them, all reading expert literature, 
each doing expert farming, and all directed from 
an Office that has every boy card cataloged and 
personally directed and inspired by experts. 
Every county is visited, every school finds this 
department available for all possible help to boys 
and girls, farmers and farmers’ wives in the 
school district. 

In the state of Alabama every county has a 
specialist aiding the farmers and their boys and 
girls. The United States department of agri- 
culture has an expert in charge of the entire work 
in the state. He has two expert assistants, and 
every county has a superintendent working 
under the direction and inspiration of these three 
representatives of the federal government, The 
state pays a part of the salary, and the United 
States pays the rest. 

Each of the twelve Southern states has this 
expert work in the state as a whole and in many 
counties, though Alabama and South Carolina 
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alone have it in every County. 
ready has it in sixty-two counties. : 

in one county in Virginia where this work has 
been carried on for some five years, the boys of 
the county, who. have,Jand for,their own crops, 
raised 120 per cent. more corn than the average 
of the adult farmers of the county. 

The Southern states that have never been corn 
states are now breaking all records’ in corn rais- 
ing, and they promise to raisé one-third of all 
the corn of the United States within five years. 

Is it any wonder that the grain exchange of 
Chicago raises “a million dollars”? 

But there is something better for the Middle 
West than a million dollars, The United States 
department of agriculture is to duplicate its 
work of the South in the Middle West, and if 
that famous million dollars can be turned over to 
aid the great work already. a-doing it will do 
genuine good to.the farmers ,of, every county. 
This noble work has been going on for several 
years by the United States department of agricul- 
ture, state colleges of agriculture, Congressional 
district agricultural schools, state agricultural 
high schools, county ‘agricultural high schools, 
and local high schools and rural schools. 
CHICAGO PROGRAM 

President Carroll G. Pearse has issued an ef- 
fective appeal for a large meeting, for attendance 


Mississippi al- 





early and late, and ptémiseS’a program unsur- ' 


passed by any of the fifty summer meetings of 
the N. E, A. The meetings of the Educational 
Council will occur on Saturday, July 6. On Sun- 
day in fifty of the leading churches of Chicago 
there will be sermons on educational topics. 

On Monday morning the department meetings 
begin, and some of the most vital and interesting 
programs ofthese departments will be given on 
Monday forenoon. The first general session of 
the association occurs in the afternoon in the 
Auditorium theatre. At 5.30 p. m. in the vari- 
ous state headquarters will be held the meetings 
of the active members to select the members of 
the nominating committee from the several 
states. On Monday evening the city of Chicago, 
as represented by its educational organizations, 
will tender to the officers and the members of the 
National Education Association a reception in 
the Art Institute. 

Tuesday forenoon will be devoted to the 
American high school and its various phases. 
The tremendous increase in high school attend- 
ance throughout the country, the constantly in- 
creasing realization of the value of high school 
education on the part of the parents of our young 
people, and the problems which are thus thrust 
upon those responsible for high school admin- 
istration will receive vigorous discussion. 

For the first time the national university idea 
will have prominence on the program of the 
most important educational organization in the 
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wofld. The question will be disctissed in its 
various phases by President James of the Uni- 
versity of Lllinois, President Van Hise of the 
University of Wisconsin, Président Baker of the 
University of Colorddo; and President Thonip- 
son of the University of Ohio: 

The widespread interest and increasing realiza- 
tion of the importance of the part which the pub- 
lic schools must play in the movement fot recreéa- 
tional, civic, and social opportunity, for the 
young people and the older people of our com- 
munities, is recognized in a full program devoted 
to that question ‘on Wedriesday evening: © The 
program will consider how & community may 
find out and plati for these needs; the rélation of 
school architéctute to the social céritre movement { 
the relation of the public library to the move- 
ment; how the community should organize and 
administer this work; the school as a recreation 
centre, and the social centre in the rural com- 
munity. A significant feature of the program is 
the fact that none of the speakers are school- 
masters. The question will be put before the 
teachers by persons vitally interested in it; many 
of them actually engaged in it; and in all the ad- 
dresses the question will be presented from the 
standpoint of the need of the community rather 
than from that of the teacher’s preconception. 
On this program will be architects, social work- 
ers, public librarians, members of state legisla- 
tures. Among the notable names for the ses- 
sion are those of Jane Addams of Hull House 
and Herbert Quick, editor of Farm and Fireside. 

The growing recognition of the duty of the 
schools in the matter of public health has full 
acknowledgment. The teaching of hygiene in 
the schools, in its public aspects and in its per- 
sonal aspects, and “Medical Inspection and Its 
Relation to Medical Freedom” will be discussed. 
Dr. Wiley, late of the pure food bureau of the 
national department of agriculture, will discuss 
“Some Problems in Education as Related to 
Public Health.” 

On Friday morning Rural Life Conditions 
and Rural Education will have their day, Dr. 
Wilson of the Presbyterian board of missions, 
New York city, who has had.charge of the social, 
educational,, and,,.churech “surveys”. throughout 
the Ohio valley, will discuss the question of 
social and educational surveys in rural com- 
munities, Reports will be made on what is being 
done in the schools of Guilford county, N. C., in 
the state of Oregon, in the state of North Da- 
kota. Dr. E. J. Russell, director of the Rotham- 
sted experimental station at Harpenden, Eng., 
will speak on “The School, the College, and the 
English Farmer.” We think of the study of 
better methods in agriculture as a new thing; 
the station of which Dr. Russell has charge has 
been carrying on this work more than three- 
quarters of a century. Dr. Claxton, United 
States commissioner of education, will discuss 
“What the National Government Can Do.” 

At the closing meeting on Friday evening Dr. 
Winship of Boston. will tell what is “The Best 
‘Next Thing’ for the Teaching Profession.” 
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Baroness Bertha von Suttner of Vienna, Austria, 
author of the famous volume, “Lay Down Your 
Arms,” winner of the $40,000 Noble peace prize, 
and, as one who knows her says, “one of the 
most wonderful women in the world,” will speak 
on “Peace and Arbitration.”” Dr, Luther Halsey 
Gulick will discuss the new movement which is 
being organized for girls as a counterpart of 
the “Boy Scout” movement. This comes under 
_the name of the Camp Fire Girls, the new rela- 
tion of women to the world, 
THE CURSE OF CHANGING TEACHERS 

Every one recognizes the evil of too frequent 
change of teachers, but comparatively few realize 
how serious a matter it is. Take this instance in 
Covington county, Miss. In the fifty-nine one- 
room schools fifteen had never taught, twenty- 
seven had never taught in the county, and only 
six, or ten per cent., had ever taught in the same 
school. 

The public needs to know the facts. 
lators need to know the facts. , 

As a rule in one-room school buildings half of 
the teachers are new to the building and a fourth 
of them never taught before. 
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UNDER-GRADUATES OR POST-GRADUATES 


We use on another page an official letter of 
State Superintendent C. P. Cary of Wisconsin 
to the “teachers and general public” regarding 
the relation of the undergraduate to the post- 
graduate work in the university. Whatever 
may be the personal differences between the uni- 
versity and the state superintendent, he deals 
with a live problem that will not cease to be a 
problem until it has been fearlessly and intelli- 
gently disctissed. Superintendent Cary makes 
statements which must be disproved, explained, 
or the conditions changed. We are not in pos- 
session of facts adequate to take part in-the dis- 
cussion. Our opinions are not sufficiently in- 
telligent to be. valuable, and we have as yet no 
convictions that are vital. We suspect that we 
represent many of our readers, hence our pleasure 
in presenting Superintendent Cary’s vigorous 
arraignment of a “top-heavy” university scheme. 
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TRAINING TEACHERS FOR CITIES 

One of the distinctive features of the meeting 
of the N. E. A. in Chicago July 6-12 will be a 
Conference on City Training Schools under the 
guidance of John W. Withers, St. Louis; Frank 
A. Manny, Baltimore; William B, Owen, Chi- 
cago, and Miss M. L. Webster of Indianapolis. 
The topics to be discussed are: The amount and 
distribution of time devoted to practice teach- 
ing; the best method of directing the studies of 
observation and practice; the school principal’s 
share in the training of teachers prior to their ap- 
pointment; the measure of responsibility which 
should fall to special supervisors in the training 
of teachers. 

A movement is on foot to make this a depart- 
ment of the N. E. A. because of the growing im- 
portance of the city training school, the increas- 
ing complexity of its problems and functions, and 
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the very unique opportunity which it now has and 
which it ought to improve to influence educational 
theory and practice and to contribute to the scien- 
tific study of education. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


The regular program of the American Institute 
of Instruction is to be published this week. The 
advance bookings with Raymond & Whitcomb, 
306 Washington street, Boston, for hotel  ac- 
commodations are so large that they are now 
holding a definite number of rooms for speakers 
and invited guests, and distributing members to 
some extent among the other hotels. Educa- 
tional men who are ina position to know state that 
the program is one «of the strongest in any 
organization of recent years. The officers are 
planning to make the meeting one of _ social 
pleasure and educational enthusiasm, as well as 
for the direct pedagogical advancement of those 
who attend. 
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CHICAGO RATES 

New Englanders have a round trip rate of 
$32.75 to Chicago and return for attendance 
upon the National Education Association, leaving 
Boston and other New England points on July 
4-6, with a final return date of August 31. These 
rates are good over the Boston and Maine to 
Montreal and the Grand Trunk for Montreal and 
Chicago. This is one of the most. attractive of 
summer routes. All inquiries should go to E. H. 
Boynton, 256 Washingtor street, Boston. 








The Arbor Day exercises throughout. Maine 
were of an unusually fine nature this year. It 
had a double significance, because it was ob- 
served both as Arbor Day, in accordance with 
the program of Governor Plaisted, who sug- 
gested as especially important the teaching of the 
children to love the trees of Maine, and as Peace 
Day, for which arrangements were made by the 
Maine branch of ,the American School Peace 
League. 


We regret to say that the salary of the United 
States commissioner of education is only $5,000 
but are pleased to say that it is $500 more than 
$4,500, as was recently stated in our columns. 


The first provision for the liberal education of 
woman in America was at Mt. Holyoke Seminary 
(now College) in 1837, with Mary Lyon as princi- 
pal, 


Better pay for teachers does more for those 
who pay than for those who receive. It is better 
to give than to receive. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 2-3-4-5, 
North Conway, N. H. 


Salaries have been raised in Malden and Win- 
chester, Mass. Py P| 


National July 6-12, 


Chicago. 


Education Association, 
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THE UNIVERSITY IN A NUTSHBLE 


(Continued from page 633.] 





of-town visitor. Universities are not unfa- 
miliar; good times not uncommon; trips, even 
short ones, always offer new bits of knowledge. 
The reasons lay deeper and slowly rose to con- 
sciousness. 

In the first place, the spirit of comradeship 
was a very real presence. The atmosphere was 
one of joyful, human, social life and work to- 
gether, men and women, “grad” and ‘“‘freshie,” 
student and townsman, for admission was open to 
everybody on the same terms—twenty-five cents. 
(Their expenses, by the way, were $900, which 
meant that during the two days first planned for 
—Friday and Saturday from 2 until 11 p. m— 
they must have 3,600 paid admissions. By 
Saturday evening they had more than paid ex- 
penses, and the enterprise had proved so popu- 
lar that its time was extended into the next 
week. The democracy. of this great State Uni- 
versity had somehow succeeded not only in mak- 
ing itself strongly felt, but in setting forth clearly 
the real democracy of learning. 

Secondly, there came boldly to consciousness 
in this exposition the great fact that the student 
who really gets anything out of his college course 
learns more of it from his fellow students than 
from his professors and books. Here were the 
students all busily engaged in enthusiastically 
teaching one another. And the fun they had 
doing it, as well as the magic short-cuts in their 
methods, could. revolutionize pedagogy if she 
were not dizzy now. 

This first university exposition will surely not 
be the last at Madison; and other universities, if 
they have any of Wisconsin’s spirit, would do 
well to imitate her exposition—Angeline Loesch 
Graves, in The Public. 

—————-& 9-0 -0- 9-0 —_____—- 


THE GOLDEN STREAM 
CLARENCE T. BENSON 
County Superintendent of Cerro Gordo County, Iowa 
The Milk Crop.— 
About how many cows 
United States every day? 
How much milk is harvested annually from 
these cows? 
What is the process by which milk is con- 
densed ? 
About how much butter does an average per- 
son eat in a year? 
Dairy Breeds.— 
Name six leading dairy breeds of the world. 
What two are considered the great milk pro- 
ducing breeds? 
For what are the Guernseys and Jerseys noted? 
What:is meant by a dual purpose cow? 


are milked in the 
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/| What is the average length of time a cow can 
be depended upon to be a good milk producer? 
The Holstein.— 

Give briefly the history of the origin of the 
black and white cattle. 

Where have the Holstein breed been most 
highly developed? What is the reason? 

When and how were’ these introduced 
America? 

For what is this breed noted? 

The Jersey.— 

For what are the Jerseys famous the world 
over? 

What three characteristics have this breed of 
cattle? 

Where did these cattle originate? 

What climatic condition is responsible for their 
development as distinct dairy breeds? 

The Guernseys.— 

Where did this breed originate? 

For what are they noted among dairy cattle? 

How are Guernseys unlike Jerseys? 

Describe the general appearance of this breed 
of cattle, 

What _ characteristics 
family cow? 

Dutch Belted Cattle.— 
How long since these cattle began to flourish? 
Describe this breed as to general appearance. 
Where is the principal home of this type? 
How are these similar to the Holstein? 

The Profitable Cow.— 

How would you ascertain which cows in a herd 
are profitable and which unprofitable? 

Is a cow that produces 3,000 pounds of milk in 
a year a profitable machine? 

State some of the advantages of separating the 
milk on the farm? 

Name the seven sources of revenue in keeping 
cows, 

Milk—Some Facts Concerning It.— 

Describe the fat of milk. 

What is the standard for butter judging? 

To what is the souring of milk due? 

Why is it supposed that lightning and thunder 
hasten souring of milk? 

Describe the process by which cream is sepa- 
rated from the water in the separator. 

Why does cream rise in milk? 

What are some of the advantages of separat- 
ing at home over creamery separating? 

About how long does it take all the cream to 
rise in the shallow-pan method of separating 
cream? 

Separator Milk.— 

What is the importance of regularity in feeding 
separator milk? 

Should calves be allowed to get fat if they are 
to make good cows?—Circular to Teachers. 


into 


make this a_ favorite 





There is no excuse for 





teaching any science but 


applied science.—Thomas M. Balliet. 
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CLOSING DAY 


JANE A. STEWART 


{Figures and facts about growth of public education— 
given by the children in this exercise—should be placed 
upon the blackboard.] 

Opening Song—“Closing Day” (Tune: Lyons).— 

The school year has ended and now we are through; 

To-day is a glad day of happy review 

Of problems we’ve mastered, of lessons we’ve done, 

Of studies we’ve conquered, of triumphs we've won. 


Vacation time beckons and gladly we go, 

With a jump and a spring and a step that’s not slow; 

But though now we rejoice to be free from the strain, 

We'll come back twice as glad when school opens 

again. . 
Exercise—“Ten Years of Public School Growth” (by 
thirteen pupils).— 

First pupil—We children do not often think of the 
great privileges which are ours. Think what our. public 
schools are doing for us! In the public school we 
scholars may now learn nearly everything that is best 
and right for us to know in order that we may fill 
places of usefulness and of good influence in the world. 

Second pupil—Ten years ago when there were about 
seventy-five million people in the United States there 
were about fifteen million scholars in the public schools. 
Now there is a population of nearly ninety-two million 
people, and there are almost twenty million school chil- 
dren. 

Third pupil—Our public school system has increased 
in almost every way during the first ten years of the 
twentieth century. The total value of public schools (in 
1909) is $967,775,587. In 1900 it was $550,531,217. The 
buildings are larger, safer, and more completely fur- 
nished. It costs over 400 million dollars a year now to 
run our public. schools, double the cost of ten years ago. 
And, of course, we have a great many more schools and 
a great many more teachers in the United States now 
than we had when the twentieth century opened. 

Fourth pupil—I should say so, There are over 10.000 
nublic high schools as compared with 6.000 ten years 
ago. Four hundred cities now have kindergartens as 
compared with 250 cities in 1990. There are 100.000 
more teachers in public school service now, the total 
number being over half a million. And it is pleasant to 
say that our good teachers, who do so much for us, are 
receiving a ereat deal more salary now, the increase be- 
ing probablv over twenty-five per cent. The number 
of public school buildings has increased by over 10,400 
in the ten vears, the total now being 257.851. The 
school buildings in cities are larger and hold greater 
numbers, and in the countrv districts they are bringing 
the little schools together in larger and better ones and 
carrving the scholars to them. 

Fifth pupil—The school authorities have just begun to 
realize the need for better schools in the country to 
enable people to live there. They have awakened to the 
fact that country schools are verv often poor, cheap, and 
uncomfortable. The teachers have not received right 
training and are poorly paid in many country schools. 
And the knowledge which country children get in this 
kind of a school is not nearly so good and useful as that 
given in the better city schools. There is a great new 
movement going on now to give country children better 
school privileges. This was not thought of ten years 
ago. 

Sixth pupil—There are lots of other new movements 
to Help the) sehéob children. One ‘pf thesé is for what 
they call “vocational training.” That means that we 
hovs and girls shall be taught things in school that will 


ii 'p us later when we choose our special work in life. 


examined, and when they went to school among other 





















































Boys are now given a chance in the public schools to 
learn a trade. School boys did not have that ten years 
ago. Girls can learn many useful things now, too, such 
as cooking, sewing, caring for the home and family, 
bookkeeping, stenography, library work, etc. 

Seventh pupil—There is splendid help given now by the 
public schools and by colleges and universities, too, if 
a scholar is earnest enough to reach out for higher edu- 
cation. I mean help in choosing what a boy or girl 
wants to be. This is called “vocational guidance,” and 
it means a lot. Just think of having teachers, and those 
who understand us, ready to help us to understand our- 
selves and to make up our minds as to what work in life 
we can best try to do. I am thankful for that. 

Eighth pupil—So am I; . and also for the chance to 
learn a good trade or industry while I am in school. Do 
you know that this idea of teaching trades ouly began in 
this country in 1905? It was in Massachusetts that they 
first thought of giving school children this good training. 
The National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education has taken the matter up. And now thirty 
states have passed laws for industrial and trade training. 

Ninth pupil—Ten years ago there was little opportu- 
nity to learn about farming and raising vegetables, etc., 
as compared with the chances that exist now. Now 
twelve states require that agriculture shall be taught in 
all the public schools; about 2,000 public high schools 
teach it; and so do many colleges, summer schools, etc. 

Tenth pupil—There were no schools of forestry when 
the twentieth century began. Now there are twenty- 
five graduate schools and colleges in which the new pro- 
fession of foréstry can be studied. There are two spe- 
cial schools for foresters only, and some high schools 
teach it also. This means that our tree treasures will 
be preserved in the future and our wealth from tree 
growing will be increased. 

Eleventh pupil—It seems queer to think of it, but in 
1900 there were only five cities which had public play- 
grounds) with supervised play. Now there are 184 cities 
which have playgrounds either in connection with the 
schools or located apart from school buildings. Every 
year sees new playgrounds opened for the grown people 
as well as for the children to enjoy open-air sports and 
recreation. It is thought now that play is of great im- 
portance in the training of us children. 

Twelfth pupil—They put school buildings to more use 
than they did ten years ago. Somebody got the idea 
that it was too bad to have the schools closed evenings, 
when so many people in the crowded city tenements and 
out on lonesome farms had no place for social evenings. 
Now many public schools in large cities are opened not 
only for evening classes but for lectures and entertain- 
ments for the parents and older people as well as for the 
children. 

Thirteenth pupil—Something very new that the school 
authorities are doing for us children in the twentieth 
century is looking after our health. Though medical in- 
spection began in 1894, there were only twenty-three 
cities that had started this fine plan in 1902. Now there 
are nearly 500, and soon every place will have it, for in 
this way the health of all the people is helped. It is not 
easy to imagine the days only ten years ago when chil- 
dren went without eyeglasses, when the teeth were not 


children, spreading contagious diseases because there 
was nobody to look after these things. 

Fourteenth pupil—We school children are well looked 
affer)nowadays!) And) whilé Sour |physiéal) grawth is 
watched and we are taught useful things, the school does 
not forget te look after that most important part of ‘our’ 
training—the training of the heart and soul. The aim of 
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the public school is to make us children fit in every way 
for an active part in the wofld’s progress. Knowledge 
is power, but it requires to have back of it the high and 
noble qualities which make us good as well as clever. 
Recitation (with action, by twelve children).— 
First child.— 
The last day is ended, the farewell is here; 
Second.— ‘ 
We part from each other with hope and good cheer. 
Third.— ; 
We love in the schoolroom our schoolmates to meet, 
[Bows to the school.] 
Fourth.— 
And our teacher’s kind face every morning to greet. 
[Bows to teacher. ] 
Fifth.— 
But children are made in a very queer way; 
Sixth.— 
We cannot forever choose study from play. 
Seventh.— 
So with the best wishes to all of our mates, 
[Each shakes hands with a neighbor.] 
Eighth.— 
We now bid farewell to our books and our slates. 
[All wave hands in farewell.] 
Ninth.— 
To you, loving teacher, for patience and care, 
Tenth.— 
May vacation of good things bring you a large share. 
[May present bouquet to teacher.] 
Eleventh.— 
Rejoice one and all, for vacation is here, 
Twelfth.— 
Now school is dismissed, let us give a round cheer. 
[All cheer.] 
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RURAL SOCIAL ‘WORKERS 


The third annual conference of Rural Community 
Leaders will meet at the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege June 28 to July 3. The program includes many of 
the best men of the country who are recognized as lead- 
ers in community development. Among the various or- 
ganizations which will be represented are: The Federation 
of Churches of Massachusetts, the state board of educa- 
tion, the Free Public Library Commission, the Massa- 
chusetts Civic League, the state board of health, the 
county work of the Y. M. C. A., the national board of 
Y. W. C. A., the New England Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, the Russell Sage Foundation, and Town Admin- 
istration. The general plan of the conference is to have 
each section hold a separate meeting every forenoon, at 
which time technical questions of interest to that section 
are discussed. Each afternoon a Round Table discus- 
sion for all sections is held, and each evening men, such 
men as Dr. Josiah Strong, president, American Institute 
for Social Survey, New York city; Dr. T. N. Carver, 
Harvard University; Dr. G. W. Tupper, immigrant 
secretary, Y. M. C. A., Boston; Rt. Rev. Edward M. 
Parker, bishop of New Hampshire, and many other men 
of prominence in social, educational, or religious work, 
give addresses. 

Teachers, superintendents, clergymen, officers of vil- 
lage improvement societies, grange officers, librarians, 
Y. M.C. A. and Y. W. C. A. workers,: town. officers, 
board of health, and men or women who,are,interested 
in the problems of the development of the community 
life will attend. For further information address W. D. 
Hurd, Amherst, Mass. 
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. WHY TOMATO AND CANNING CLUBS? 


The school work for girls’ clubs has really set- 
tled down to the raising of tomatoes and the 
canning of the tomatoes and other fruits and 
vegetables. 

When anything of that sort occurs there is a 
reason for it. 

The tomato affords the 
operations, indoors and out. 

It is more universal in use and interest. 

It will grow in the widest range of soil and 
climate. 

It matures early, and bears through a long sea- 
son. 

It yields a large crop. 

It involves the making and using of a hot bed. 

It may be started with a cold frame. 

It involves transplanting. 

It involves soil management. 

It requires scientific fertilization. It gives op- 
portunity for good judgment in the bed. 

There is good work in the cultivation of the 
plant. 

The staking up of the plants is good experi- 
ence. 

Pruning is a good lesson in itself. 

The plants must be treated for harmful insects. 

The plants are liable to disease. 

The marketing is for a long season and at varia- 
ble prices. 

Grading the tomatoes for market is important, 
and is excellent training in judging. 

Crating is good manual training work. 

There are many ways of serving tomatoes on 
the table—sliced raw, salad, stewed, broiled, and 
baked. 

Canning involves several experiences and af- 
fords opportunity for the development of much 
skill. 

Last year 3,500 girls raised and canned toma- 
toes in the Southern states. This year there will 
be several times as many. 
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THE WELL PAID MAN 


JAMES A. BLAISDELL 
President Pomona Coliege 


The man who is wanted is the man who can DO 
the thing. Some may guess at it; some may-have 
read about it. This man can DO it. He has 
learned his lesson. He kept doggedly at it. He 
paid the price. He saw things far off that others 
did not see. Therefore the world now wants him. 
Therefore he has his chance. 

But the man who achieves is not simply the man 
who CAN do the thing. He is the man who 
WILL do it. His mind is not on the pay. His 
eye is not on the clock. He is not counting the 
difficulties. His business is to see the thing done. 
He stops when he has finished. 

And the man who achieves does not need to 
hunt a job. The job hunts him. And life’s best 
fun is its work well-done.—Dedicated to the Cali- 
fornia George Juriior Republic. 
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PLAYGROUNDS FOR LITILE ROCK 

Little Rock, the capital and metropolis of Arkansas, 
is a wide-awake city that believes in its future suffi- 
ciently to invest in whatever will contribute to its ad- 
yancement. The business men are raising a million dol- 
lars for promotive and publicity purposes. Among the 
best schemes for city betterment is a playground asso- 
ciation, with L. B. Leigh of the board of education as 
president, and Miss Eva Reicherdt, state organizer of 
school improvement associations, as secretary. 

In some ways the playground opportunities of Little 
Rock are unique. All of the schools for white children 
and most of the schools for colored children have a 
complete block to themselves. There is thus room 
enough to make possible a considerable development of 
play in connection with each of these schools. The 
school improvement associations furnish the necessary 
machinery. 

Meetings have been held in most of the schools, pic- 
tures have been shown of playgrounds elsewhere, and the 
importance of organized play has been emphasized. In 
nearly every case the school improvement associations 
have responded by raising from five hundred to a thou- 
sand dollars for the improvement of their grounds. 

The school board has voted $1,500 and agreed to put 
all the grounds in order and to fence such as need it. 
There are so many trees in some of the school yards 
that it is quite impossible to play any sort of a vigorous 
game in them. These are being cut down in some 
cases, so as to leave simply a border of trees, and the 
grounds are being graded and surfaced. Altogether 
from five to ten thousand dollars will be spent on the 
school yards this summer as the result of the campaign. 

Several of the schools are putting in the following 
equipment: “A woven wire fence, covered with rambler 
roses, honeysuckle, or iasmine; one row of trees outside 
the sidewalk and one just inside the fence; twelve swings 
eight feet high and eight swings ten feet high, with steel 
framework set in concrete; galvanized pipe or black pipe 
painted green; two see-saws, fourteen feet long, painted 
green; one horizontal bar five feet six inches high, with 
sand underneath; two tether poles, two volley ball out- 
fits, two baseball diamonds, with fixed bases, one basket 
ball court,-one athletic slide, two sand bins, around a 
tree, with moulding board, all painted green. 

At least six of the school yards will be maintained as 
public playgrounds this summer, and in some cases 
trained playground workers, have already been secured. 
Practically all the other schools that do not go ahead 
this spring will put/in a similar equipment next fall. 
The school board plans to pay a regular teacher at each 
school to have charge of the play of the children before 
school, at noons, after school, and Saturday mornings 
during the school year. 

Little Rock will open vacation schools for backward 
children for the first time this summer. The new high 
school, which is nearing completion, is to have a swim- 
ming pool, and it is hoped that it may be possible from 
time to’ time to add such features to the older schools, 
so as to make them real social centres in the communi- 
ties in which they are placed. The business men around 
the Rightsel school are already planning to have volley 
ball and indoor baseball in the school yard in the sum- 
mer evenings, and it is likely that a number of the other 
schools will do the same before the season is over. 

. Henry S. Curtis. 


THE CHILDREN’S SONG 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


Land of our birth, we pledge to thee 
Our love and toil in the years to be, 
When we are grown and take our place 
As men and women with our race. 


Father in heaven, who lovest all, 

O help Thy children when they call; 
That they may build from age to age 
An undefiled heritage. 


Teach us to bear the yoke in youth 

With steadfastness and careful truth; 

That, in our time, Thy grace may give 
The truth whereby the nations live. 


Teach us to rule ourselves alway, 
Controlled and cleanly night and day; 
That we may bring, if need arise, 
No maimed or worthless sacrifice. 


Teach us to look in all our ends, 

On Thee for judge, and not our friends; 
That we, with Thee, may walk uncowed 
By fear or favor of the crowd. 


Teach us the strength that cannot seek, 

By deed or thought, to hurt the weak; : 
That, under Thee, we may possess 

Man’s strength to comfort man’s distress. 


Teach us delight in simple things, 

And mirth that has no bitter springs; 
Forgiveness free of evil done, 

And love to all men ’neath the sun! 


Land of our birth, our faith, our pride, 

For whose dear sake our fathers died: 

O Motherland, we pledge to thee, 

Head, heart, and hand through the years to be. 
—Boston Sunday Globe. 
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WHY WE RAP ON WOOD 


In the current issue of Farm and Fireside is the fol- 
lowing explanation of the origin of the superstition 
that rapping on wood is a good thing to do when one 
makes a boast:— 

“The superstition of rapping on wood when one has 
been betrayed into boasting of a special bit of luck, like 
immunity from illness, etc., is of German origin. The 
Taps were supposed to drive away evil spirits vexed by 
vaunted happiness or any piece of good fortune. 

“The three raps originally signified the three persons 
of the Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and the 
necessity for rapping on wood was because that was the 
material of the cross.” 
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L. S. R., Louisiana: The Journal of Education is a 
source of inspiration to a live teacher. 


C. E. F., New Jersey: We have felt for a long time 
that we could not do without your Journal, so we do 
not try the experiment. 


E. B. R., Wyoming: I do not want to be without the 
Journal. Regard it as the best of the educational papers 
which come to my table. 
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Still o’er the earth hastes Opportunity, 

Seeking the hardy soul that seeks for her. 

Swift willed is thrice-willed; late means nevermore; 
Impatient is her foot, nor turns again. 


—Lowell. 
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BOOK TABLE 


A PRACTICAL TRAINING IN ENGLISH. By H. 
A. Kellow, head of the English department, Allan 
Glen’s school, Glasgow. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth. 272 pp. Introductory price, 75 cents. 

The use of such a book as Mr. Kellow’s “Practical 
Training in English” would be an innovation for most 
American teachers, and a profitable innovation most 
likely. It is the outgrowth of Mr. Kellow’s very suc- 
cessful work in Glasgow, and should certainly be a prac- 
tical text for training in the appreciative and _ critical 
study of literature, in the history and development of 
the language, in the study of words and expressions, to- 
gether with the elements of English composition. A 
few of the headings of the twelve chapters will give a 
good idea of the scope of the book,—Native and For- 
eign Words, The Influence of Latin, The Influence of 
Various Languages upon English Literature, and The 
Influence of the French Revolution. The usual method 
of the chapters is to open with a selection from Eng- 
lish poetry. This is followed with questions and exer- 
cises intended to draw out appreciation and criticism of 
the selection; this, in turn, is followed by an analysis of 
the composition of the selection, an exercise on prosody, 
and finally a study of the words and expressions in the 
selection. It would seem that this is a method which 
would bring excellent results in our secondary school 
English classes. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. By John Calvin 
Willis, M. D. New York: American Book Company, 
Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 400 pp. Price, 80 cents. 
An excellent work on physiology, couched in as. un- 

technical language as is possible to a physician, and so 
admirably adapted for use in advanced classes. The au- 
thor fully explains the action of all important organs, so 
that the most useful rules of hygiene may be clearly un- 
derstood and applied. Here all the essential facts per- 
taining to the body and its functions are stated with the 
utmost lucidity, so that any one may readily glean the 
information necessary to the possession and preserva- 
tion of health. Forms of disease are carefully described 
so that these perils may be avoided and expelled. An 
excellent chapter is that on bacteria. A convenient list 
of questions is appended to nearly all chapters. It is, 
taken all in all, a work that merits a place in the home 
as well as in the school. It would aid in dispelling the 
ignorance concerning the body that seems from all re- 
ports to be so widely prevalent. 


FIRST YEAR MUSICAL THEORY, FIRST YEAR 
HARMONY, AND FIRST YEAR MELODY 
WRITING. By Thomas Tapper, lecturer on music at 
New York University and at Cornell University. Bos- 
ton and New York: Arthur Schmidt. Cloth. 1l6mo. 
115, 156, 135 pp. Price of each, $1.00. 

The author of these three publications is connected 
with the Institute of Musical Art of New York, and is a 
lecturer on music in several institutions of the state. 
The first of the three books deals with the rudiments of 
music, the notation, symbology, and terminology thereof. 
The second book named contains thorough explanations 
of harmony or tone, and these are set forth in 100 les- 
sons for beginners. The third work is designed for spe- 
cial music students and for use in public schools. e 
author does not pin his faith on any mere book ac- 
quaintance with music as able to make one proficient in 
that art. Only as the student exercises his or her own 
powers in hearing, thinking, practicing, creating, will 
proficiency come. Yet there are certain aids from 
books, and these he seeks to furnish by these volumes, 
and seems to really furnish by his thorough yet simple 
treatment of the subject in hand. 


ELEMENTARY PLANT BIOLOGY. By James E. 
Peabody of the Morris high school, Bronx (N. Y.), 
and Arthur E. Hunt of the Manual Training high 
school, Brooklyn. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 207 pp. Net. price, 75. cents. 

Botany deals primarily with the structure of plants. 
Biology may be said to deal more intimately with the 
life and functions of plants. The authors of this com- 
prehensive and valuable treatise on plant life in its many 
phases are of the opimion that the average boy or girl 
is not as much interested in structures of plants as in 
the functions, the processes by which they fulfil their 
purpose as living organisms. So while they do not en- 
tirely avoid classification to which botany is so largely 
devoted, they give their chief attention to the life of the 
plant, how it begins, how it is developed, and the pur- 
pose it serves. Following this lead, they have produced 
a rich and rare bit of work, every page having its own 
interest for the student of plant life. The facts concern- 
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ing plant nutrition, respiration, energy, reproduction,. 
and propagation are all described in turn; and these are 
followed by a valuable chapter on the relation of plants 
to human welfare—a deeply interesting and highly prac- 
tical study. Exercises abound to refresh as well as to 
test the student’s proficiency in his research. The 
many illustrations are of the highest grade, and of real. 
service to the textual matter. 


THE BOYS’ PARKMAN, Selections from the His- 
torical Works of Francis Parkman. Compiled by 
Louise S. Hasbrouk. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 187 pp. Price, 6. cents, net. 
Miss Hasbrouk has chosen some of the. most interest- 

ing selections from Parkman’s writings for this handy 

little edition which can well be used in schools for sup- 
plementary reading and which should be very popular in 
the home and in children’s libraries, Among the .selee- 
tions are “The Discovery of the Mississippi,” “La Salle’s 

Winter Journeys,” “Tontey’s Adventures,” “The Fall of 

Quebec,” and “The Siege of Detroit.” There are four 

full-page illustrations and very good notes. 


THE CLARENDON GEOGRAPHY—VOLUME IL 
By F. D. Herbertson of London (Eng.) University. 
Oxford (Eng.): The Clarendon Press. Cloth. 379 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is one of the finest geographies of Europe that 
we have seen. Its author is a woman, with capabilities 
for just such research and composition as an_ essential 
for such a compilation of geographical facts. Not only 
is it of great value to the European student of geog- 
raphy, but its intrinsic merit renders it of equally great 
value to the American student of Europe. It is divided 
into three parts: I. dealing with the “Principles of 
Geography”; II. with the British Isles”; and III. with 
“Europe.” Everything commonly thought of as em- 
braced in the study of geography—land, sea, oceans, 
rivers, soils, products, altitudes, climates, etc.—seems to 
be carefully and methodically registered. And. then 
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THE LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By Charies W. Moores 


Riverside Literature Series, No. 214. Paper, 
16 cents ; cloth, 25 cents, net. Postpaid. 

This story of the life of Columbus is not only a fascinat- 

ing tale that will awaken and stimulate a love of history, 


but it isalso a lesson in patience, courage, and faith that 
has great ethical value. 


Other Standard Biographies _ for 
School Use 


MOORES’'S LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Biverside Literature 
Series, No. 185. Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents. net: 
Postpaid. 


SCUDDER’S GEORGE WASHINGTON. Biver- 


side Literature Series, No. 75. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 
40 cents, net. Postpaid. 


LETTERS FROM COLONIAL CHILDREN 


By Eve March Tappan 
Schoel Edition. 65 cents, net. Postpaid. 
Imaginary letters based on authentic historical lore 
that will give a vivid idea of the life in some of the repre- 
sentative American colonies. ° 
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maps and illustrations abound. There are some 135 of 
these in all. Exercises for review work are added to 
each chapter. The textual matter is thorough and yet 
not involved or intricate. And the indexing—which is 
not always well done in English school books—is com- 
plete. On the whole it is a volume that may worthily 
demand the regard of American instructors in geog- 
raphy. 


RIVERSIDE READERS—FOURTH READER. By 
Superintendent James H. Van Sickle, Springfield; 
Withelmina Seegmiller, Indianapolis; Frances Jenkins, 
Decatur, Illinois. Illustrated by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. Price, 55 cents. ; 
“Reading for pleasure” is the keynote of this Fourth 

Reader, and the material is so delightful, so adapted to 

the grade, so attractive in its spirit and style, so full of 

life and glow, that children are sure to find pleasure in 
the reading of these forty choice selections. 
In addition to these captivating masterpieces there are 

a hundred pages of “Study of Authors,” with more than 
one hundred “Suggested Réadings,” “Study Helps,” and 
“A Little Dictionary.” In a word this “reading for 
pleasure” Fourth Reader is also invaluable for its vari- 
ety of suggestions, aids, helps, and inspiration for 
teacher as well as pupils. The fourth school year is 
critical in the life of many children and one of the vital 
opportunities to set their thought and purpose in the 
right direction is in their reading, all of which is appre- 
ciated by this skilful group of authors and illustrators. 


THE STORY OF THE MANCHESTER HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 1871-1911. By Sara A. Bur- 
stall, M. A., headmistress. Manchester, England: At 
the University Press. United States agents, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York city. Cloth. Iilus- 
trated. 214 pp. Price, $1.60. : 

The Manchester, England, High School for Girls has 
achieved an enviable gepmstion unies the prince 
of Mis rstall, . penn Ota Ofeeduca- 
tonal ep 2s oi ing spint #5 thee secondary 
schools. The problems of educating the girls who. are 
going” directly out of’school to various fields have been 
met Successfully, by several schemes, among them what 
are bailed i the introdaction secretarial and house- 
wifery departments. The emphasis has been .taken off 
severely atademic,subjects. A spisit of liberty has pre- 
vailed. Qbyiously the history:of! such a school is dis- 
tifttctly-werth--while.- Miss _Burstall- is the thiy~ ac- 
quainted with the science of education which gives,the 
history additional walue-- Her visit to the United States 
is remembered by American educators: , 

We should have similarshistories.of our foremost high 
Schools in America,—fot ‘instance, the Soldan high 
school in St. Louis, the Polytechnic in Los Angeles, 
Mr. Rynerson’s~ school in »Pittsburgh; Mr. Barker’s 
school in Cleveland, and the~ Washington Irving high 
school in New.. York. .The.histories of such schools 
would be_valuable contributions to the literature of edu- 
cation. ~ 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. A Personal 
Narrative: ‘By Richard Henry Dana, Jr. New 
illustrated edition. With a supplement by the author 
and additional chapter by his son. Riverside Litera- 
ture. Series.: »Boston, «New. _ York, sand. Chicago: 
Houghton. in. Company...Cloth. Price, 60 cents, 
postpaid. 

For seventy-six years this has been America’s classic 
of the sea.. Nothing has come into its class in_all these 
years; and now with a chapter by his son on “Seventy- 
six Years After,” and abundant illustrations, it bids fair 
to hold its place for some years yet. It is highly impor- 
tant that in the reign of monster steamers the coming 

enerations’shallnot ‘lose interést in the romance of) sea- 
pce life, and this edition with its maps, charts, illus- 
trations, and diagrams of vessels makes it easy to main- 
tain inserost in this famous book, “Two Years Before the 

ast. > 


TRENTE ET" QUARANTE: Par ‘Edmond About. 
. Edited with notes,exercises, and vocabulary by T. H. 
Bertenshaw. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Cloth. 126 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Mr. Bertenshaw’s edition of “Trente and Quarante”’ is 
femarkable for its care and thoroughness, which are 
evident™to~ the most~castrat examination." By~a-unique 
use of types the pronunciation of doubtful consonants is 
cleafly indicated. The general typography, moreover, 
is excellent, the pages being clearly set up in large, 
sharply-defined type. The ‘notes are well written, not 
only.-providing geographical and historical material, but 
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also paying attention to etymology, in many cases giv- 
ing the development of French words from the Latin. 
This splendid innovation will no doubt be of great as- 
sistance in establishing a sense of relationship between 
the modern and the classic language. There are two 
sets of composition exercises, both based on the text. 
A noteworthy feature of the vocabulary is the indication 
of aspirated initial h. “Trente and Quarante” is a favor- 
ite novel not hitherto available in convenient form. 
THE DUTCH TWINS. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 
by the author. 190 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
“*They cannot be called Christopher and Katrina un- 
til they are four and a half feet high.’ Now it takes a 
long time to grow four and a half feet of boy and girl, 
You know chickens and puppies and colts and kittens 
always grow up much faster than twins. Kit and Kat 
ate a great many breakfasts and dinners and suppers, 
and played a great many plays, and had a great many 
happy days growing up to their names. I will tell you 
about some of them.” So the author and the artist in- 
troduces us to the story of “The Dutch Twins.” The 
story will surely appeal to children strongly, and the de- 
lightful illustrations of these cunning children appear on 
nearly every page. This book is the first of a series of 
supplementary reading texts the purpose of which is to 
ive children a correct idea of life in different countries. 
his volume sets a high standard for the series. 


KITTENS AND CATS. A First Reader. By Eulalie 
Osgood Grover, author of “The Sunbonnet Babies’ 
Primer,” “The Overall Boys,” etc. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 80 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. 
This higher first grade reader is devoted entirely to 

the antics, frolics, and habits of cats and kittens. And 

in it the author is carrying out a definite educational 
purpose. Her suggestions to teachers for teaching the 

Mother Goose rhymes and their morals, for blackboard 

drawings, oral composition, and reviews show the pos- 

sibilities of such a reader. The illustrations show that 

a great deal of time must have been spent to get such 

an unusual set. —- 

LONG, LONG AGO ON THE FARM, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Caroline Leonard Goodnough. Ober- 
lin, Ohio: A. G. Comings & Son. Paper. 124 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. 
“Carrie Leonard” had a charming childhood home by 

Nippennickett pond, in the Scotland end of Bridgewater, 

Massachusetts. Since then she has spent years in 

Johannesburg, Omvoti, and other cities in South Africa. 

From distant cities, African and American, Mrs. 

Goodnough has written delightful verses in remembrance 

of those entrancing hours on the childhood farm. Not 

a few whose heart quickens its action at the thought 

of “Long, Long Ago on the Farm,” will enjoy as we 

have enjoyed these appreciative poems. 


Bos- 
Illustrated 


MOCCO, AN INDIAN BOY. By Professor S. M. 
Barrett, University of Oklahoma. New York city: 
aa & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 190 pp. Price, 

.25. 


More and more do Indian tales with a touch of tradi- 
tion and their real life find welcome readers, and no one 
is developing greater skill in portraying their spirit than 
is Professor S. M. Barrett of the University of Okla- 
homa, who is by adoption a member of one of the tribes. 
He has been so much among them as boy and man that 
he knows their phrases, traditions, and tribal traits, and 
in this book he lets us into the characteristics of the 
Apaches, Comanches, and Sioux. As a story it has a 
charm both for its literary style and its human situations. 

> oe © 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Nature Stories.” By Mary Gardner. Price, 40 cents.—*Ele- 
ments of Economics.” By H.R. Burch and Scott Nearing. Price, 
$1.00 ——“* — Composition in Theory and Practice.’ Price, $1.25. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘*Short Stories of Oral French.” By A. W. Ballard. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

*-The Normal Child and Primary Education.” 
B. C. Gesell. Price, $1.25.——‘ Lead 
By A. E. Frye. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘Life of Christopher Columbusfor Boys and Girls.”” By C. W. Moeres. 
Price, 25 cents.——“A History of the United States for Grammar 
Schools.’ By R.G. Thwaites and C. N. Kendall. Price, $1.00.—— 
**Letcers from Colonial Children.’’ By E. M. Tappan. Price, 65 cents. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Compeny. 

“How the Boy Was Lost.” By F.B. Cowgill. Price, 50 cents. New 
York: Eaton & Mains. 

“Henry Demarest Lioyd’’ (2 Volumes). By Caro Lloyd. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

‘“*Memory—How to Develop, Train, and Use It.” By W. W.Atkinsone 
Price, $1.00. Holyoke, Mass.: The Elizabeth Towne ae. 

‘*Tripoli the Mysterious.”” By M. L. Todd. Price, $2.00. ‘‘The Isle 
= on e.” By G.C. Shedd. Price, $1.25. Boston: Small, Maynard 

so. 





New York: 


By A. L. Gesell and 
ing Facts of Geography.” 
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The LAW takes effect June-1st 


Do as others are doing 


Buy the 


HOLDEN FIBRE TOWEL 


Made of the strongest known Fibres similar to those used 
in the famous Holden Book Covers 


THE STRONGEST, MOST PLIABLE and ABSORBENT 
Substitute for a cloth towel made 


2 Handsome Nickel Plated fixtures free with every case 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





INTELLICENCE 


[ * inse of educational news to be 


EDUCATIONAL 


inserted under this heading’ are 

solicited from school authorities 
in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Fridey preceding date of 
issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 5-8: Recreation Congress, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 
land, O.; general secretary, Alex- 
ander Johnson, Angola, Ind. 


June 14: Flag Day. 


June 19, 20, 21: West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Wheeling, West 
Virginia; president, Superintendent 
I. B. Bush, Parkersburg. 


June 24, 25, 26, 27: Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, ninth annual 
meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa.; secre- 
tary-general, Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, Columbus, Ohio. 


June 25, 26, 27: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville; Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart, Morehead, 
president. ‘ 


June 28-July 3: Rural School Work- 
ers, Amherst, Mass.; secretary, W. 
D..Hurd, Amherst. 


July 2-5: American Institute of In- 
struction, North Conway, N. H.; 
president, C. T. C. Whitcomb, 
Brockton, Mass.; secretary, Wen- 
dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. I. 


July 6-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; president, Carroll 
G. Pearse, Milwaukee. 


October 28-25: Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Portland; secretary, H. 
A. Allan, Augusta. 


October 24-26: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rutland; George 
8. Wright, St. Albans, president. 


November 25-27: New York State 
Association, Buffalo; “president, 
ercy G. Bugbee, Normal school, 
Oneonta; secretary, Richard A. 

mg, North Tona 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


MAINE, 


ORONO. The high school prin- 
cipals of the state met at the Univer- 
sity of Maine May 18. Professor 
Jones of the department of education 
of the university presided. There 
‘was a frank and full discussion of en- 
trance requirements to the university. 
State Superintendent Payson Smith 
and President Robert J. Aley were 
leaders in the discussion. 

STEUBEN. This Washington 
county town has a neighborhood 
house with every modern appliance 
and caretaker. It cost $15,000, and 
was the gift of Mr. Moore of Phila- 
delphia, a native of the town. 


VERMONT. 


CASTLETON. Charles A. Adams, 
who has been the union superintend- 
ent for the schools of Castleton and 
West Rutland during the last four 
years, has recently been appointed 
principal of the State Normal school 
at Castleton. Philip R. Leaven- 
worth, principal of the normal school, 
takes Mr. Adams’ place as union su- 
perintendent. Mr. Adams is a gradu- 
ate of Middlebury College, and has 
done postgraduate work at Johns 
Hopkins, and has taught in St. 
Albans Military Academy in Knox- 
ville, Illinois, University of Wyom- 
ing, and in Maryland College, Luth- 
erville, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEWTON. The report that Su- 
perintendent Spaulding is most fa- 
vorably considered in ~ connection 
with the Boston superintendency has 
caused many Newton teachers to 
make a mental survey of his work in 
Newton. To his credit must be 
placed the individual system of pro- 
motion, the introduction of special 
classes for defectives, the establish- 
ing of the industrial school, the erec- 
tion of the magnificent Technical 
high school, the merit system of 
promoting and paying teachers, the 
placing of special classes in the high 
school, the introduction of a most 
successful system of reading in the 
primary schools, and of English 
teaching throughout the grades, and 
the co-ordination of grammar and 
i school courses as a result of 


on April 1, 19 


which the high school serves the 
need of the entire city instead of the 
needs of a select few. In all this 
there has been complete good will 
and harmonious co-operation. 


CONNECTICUT. 


WATERBURY. Crosby high 
school is to lose one of its most ef- 
ficient and popular instructors at the 
close of this term, as Joseph A. Wal- 
lace has resigned to become an in- 
structor in English at Worcester 
Academy. He has been a member of 
the faculty of the high school five 
years. 

NEW BRITAIN. John V. Jewett 
has resigned as instructor in science 
at the New Britain high school. 

Miss Anna Ryan of Farmington 
avenue, Hartford, has resigned as 
teacher in English to accept a place 
in New York. 

_WALLINGFORD. The resigna- 
tions of H. E. Nickless, principal of 
the Wallingford high school, and of 
Laurence C. Chase, teacher of sci- 
ence of the same school, have been 
received by the Central school dis- 
trict committee. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The educa- 
tion department of the General Film 
Company, New York city, is recom- 
mended by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion as a good distributing agency 
for motion pictures “Of educational 
value. 

Dr. Leonard P. Ayres of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation is to give two 
courses on the meashrement of edu- 
cational protesses, a lecture course 
and a laboratory coursé at the New 
York University summer school. 
The material for hig courses is 
drawn from the original, tecords of 
city school systems. \The course is 
primarily practical, dées not require 
higher mathematics, and deals exclu- 
sively with methods of demonstrated 
ability. Other good, @ourses ior 
school workers at this summeér schoo! 
are those given by Lee F°” Hanmer 
on recreatiOn activities, and by Mr. 


Hanmer and Mr. Perry on the wider 
use of the sthool plant. 
The New York.school ings un 
Hanus, whi e 
11, will end 


der Professor ic gan 
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publication of the report about the 
last of July. The following interest- 
ing quotation on the inquiry is from 
the New York Sun:— 

“Although nothing has been given 
out up to date as to the detailed cost 
of the inquiry the statement was made 
yesterday by way of refuting the 
criticism that has been heard that 
the cost would be $50,000, of which 
$41,000 would have been paid out in 
salaries and the balance in rent and 
office expenses. Furthermore, it was 
said that this inquiry, in which the 
experts employed are almost all edu- 
cators, would probably break all rec- 
ords not only in the low fees paid but 
for the extraordinary precaution 
taken to see that only work actually 
done was paid for. 

“In the first place, under a rule 
adopted at the start by President 
Mitchel, head of the board of estt- 
mate’s cOmmittee, every expert em- 
ployed had been obliged to file at 
Mr. Mitchel’s office a daily diary of 
his movements showing the actuat 
time spent by him and just what was 
done each day, Sundays and holidays 
being left out of the calculation. Of 
the many ‘expert educators employed, 
many of them coming here from dis- 
tant cities, only two, it was said, had 
had their traveling expenses or their 
board paid. 

“The highest paid man of the entire 
staff, according to the figures a Sun 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


reporter obtained, is Professor 
Hanus, the head of the investiga- 
tors, who receives $30 a day. It is 
said that he will probably draw be- 
tween $8,000 and $10,000 all told. 
Dr. Herman Schneider, dean of the 
engineering school of the University 
of Cincinnati and an international 
authority, who is to make the report 
on manual training, received $1,000 
for his work, which consumed more 
than tliree montis. 

“Edward C. Elliott, for investi- 
gating the administration of the 
schools and particularly the board of 
superintendents, was paid at the rate 
of $16.50 a day. He recently made an 
investigation for the United States 
bureau of education, and was paid at 
the rate of $25 a day. Dr. McMurry 
of Teachers College, for investi- 
gating elementary schools, got $20 a 
day. Professor Davis of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, for investigating 
the course of study in the high 
schools, received the sum of $375. He 
used up a month writing the exhaus- 
tive report on this subject, which was 
included in this fee. 

“One expert, S. A. Courtis of De- 
troit, author of what is known as the 
Courtis test, gave his services, the city 
paying merely his traveling expenses 
and board. Dr. Berks of Philadel- 
phia, an expert on the subject of tru- 


M,C. HOLDEN, Sec’'y 





ancy, for investigating and making a 
report on compulsory education was 
paid at the rate of $15 a dav. For a 
similar investigation in another city 
he received $25 a day. ‘ 

“The investigation has covered two 
phases, namely, educational and aa- 
ministrative and financial, the latter 
necessitating the employment of ac- 
countants. W. M. West, who is a 
well-known railroad accountant, has 
drawn $30 a day, and Charles G. Arm- 
strong $25 a day. How exhaustive 
the investigation has been is shown 
by the statistical inquiry, which in- 
volved collecting and tabulating pro- 
motion and attendance reports from 
every teacher in the system. 

“Dr. W. H. Allen of the bureau of 
municipal research said that the 
cost of the school investigation 
would make interesting comparison 
with that of other investigations un- 
dertaken by the city involving the 
employment of so-called experts.” 


HERKIMER. The last report of 
Superintendent George M. Elmendorf 
is “predominantly optimistic,’ and 
shows that Herkimer has much to be 
glad over educationally. The two 
problems in school matters at pres- 
ent are more suitable accommoda- 
tions for the growing high school 
and better salaries for the teachers. 


Many girls after leaving high school do not go to college. However, they desire to take ad- 
vanced work undera new environment, and to select those studies which best meet their tastes 


Mount 


and needs. 


We offer just these privileges. Students take advanced English or advanced Literature, 
but besides these studies the course for any girl is absolutely elective. 


We do special work in Voice, Piano, Violin, and Organ, having the most emiment masters 


in Boston. 


Ida 


Advanced courses for High School Graduates in French, German, Italian, Spanish and 
many other subjects; Domestic Science, Art, etc. A new gymnasium with swimming poo! built, 


The opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and historieal associations are freely used. 


We send students to any college on our certificate and without examination. 


School 


The Journal of Education knows this school well and will be happy te answer any questions 
egarding its work. Mr. Alvin F. Pease also knows Mr. and Mrs. Jewett well and wil! be pleased 
to give any information. 


Dr. Winship recently said ; “I know of no plant equal in equipment and attractiveness.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Jewett are at the school every day and are pleased to see anyone interested. 


NEWTON, mass. 


83 Summit Street 


Send for Year Book 
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and women to teach specia 
Public Schools. If you are now a 
*‘grade”’ teacher, become a super- 
visor at a larger salary. 








‘e@ If you are ambitious to advance yourself, 
this school will interest you. We offer a one 
year course that will bem f young men 

subjects in 













For more than twenty-two years we have = 
assisting our Owe mgr to obtain good posi- 
tions. To this fact, in connection with our 
strong Faculty, excellent equipment and 
the thorough training we give, we owe 
our.success. Two iarge buildings,are 
devoted exclusively to school work. 
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Pp) inlic Ne ~_ Special Subj 








The Thomas Normal Tr aining Schoo! 













The demand for competent teachers 
in High Schools, Normal Schools and 
Colleges grows greater every year. The 
work is more pleasant than 


to teach Public School Special Subjects. 





“grade” teach- 
ing and it offers greater opportunities in the 
way of higher salaries. Why not fit yourself 





i Ausic.D1 awino,Domestic 

Science, Domestic Art, Man 

‘ual Training, Physical 
Training. 


Is there some special branch of 
teaching that appeals to you more 
strongly than the “‘grade’’ work you 
are now doing? ‘This, then, is your 
opportunity. Catalogue and full infor- 
mation will be furnished on application. 


THE SECRETARY, 
3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 











University of Pennsylvania 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term: July 1 to August 10 


Courses will be offered in the usual sub- 
jects leading to the degrees of A. B., B.S. 
M.A., or Ph. D. ; 

Special Courses for Architects, Librarians, 
Kindergartners, High Schoo] Teachers, In- 
structors in Physical Education, Social Work- 
ers, Teachers of Backward Children, Physi- 
cians, and Clergymep. A Systematic Group 
of Courses for Elementary Schoo] Teachers, 
including the recent results of educational 
research, centred about the School of Obser- 
vation, each grade of which is in charge of an 
expert representing a noted school system or 
training school for teachers. 

Systematic Courses in Psychology with Dr. 
Witmer’s Psychological Clinic and Mode] 
Classes for Backward Children, School Play- 
grounds, Architectural Drawing-Rooms. 
Botanical and School Gardens, Chemical- 
Physical and Biological Laboratories, Uni- 
‘versity Museum, Library, Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming-Pooland Athletic Grounds. 





For circularand information, ad- 
‘dress A. Duncan Yocum, Director 
of the Summer School, Box 34, 
College Hall, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 








WEST VIRGINIA. 

PARKERSBURG. Superintend- 
ent I. B. Bush has been unanimously 
te-elected for a term of two years, 
with a salary increase of $300. The 
teachers and the public are as unani- 
mous as is the board of education. 
A salary of $2,500 for Parkersburg 
signifies satisfaction with superin- 
tendent. 





CENTRAL SFATRS. 


aoe 


INDIANA. 
CONNERSVILLE. 
ent G. M. Wilson, one of the emi- 
nently successful school men of the 
State, has resigned and is to study at 

Teachers College, Columbia. 


Superintend- 





OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. _ Ex-Superintend- 
ent William H. Elson has been ap- 
pointed a member of the faculty of 
Cornell University at Ithaca, N. Y., 
and will begin his work with the 
Opening of the summer college term. 
Elson will conduct a course in school 





Situated in the most beautiful region in Ameri® 
where the air, coming over mountains and lakes 
§ cool and bracing, the University of Vermont is 
especially attractive in the summer. ‘The session i® 
planned primarily for teachers, Prominent educa~ 
tors from other institutions have been added to the 
faculty for the summer. 
For inforfmation address 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director 


UNIVERSITY OF 
VERMONT 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Burlington, Vermont 


JULY 1 to AUGUST 9 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 





HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aime to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and full in- 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Deas 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





A PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 


Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations—i7-Acre Park. Ideal for all ran down conditions. Baths and 
—— of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, 


art and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. Write Sister Superior or Dr. Stack 
for Booklet J. 





an 28 NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
& @ WORTH AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 
(Accredited in Class A) 

Supplementary peg rd Oldest American institution for the education of 
(graded), used in Cleveland Public Schools. teachers of physical training. Unequaled record of 
Send 10 cents for sample, stating grade. successful petaue Two and four year courses for 
The Britton Printing Co., Cleveland, O. high school graduates leading to academic title and 

degree. Summer Session July 8-Aug. 3. Write 

Address Department F 


for illustrated catalogue. 
bureau in connection. 


placed. 
No. 421 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Physical training teachers’ 
Last year’s graduates all 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts 


TATE NORMALSCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
Mase. For both sexes, For catalegue S°¢ical and technica! training of teachers of 
addressthe Principal, A.C. Boypex, M. 4. ‘h@ commercial subjects. J. Assumy Prr- 


MAX, Principal. 





SAPOLIO— 


The big cake that does not waste, 
scatter or melt. CLEANS, SCOURS, 


POLISHES FROM CELLAR TO 
GARRET. 
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TEACHERS’ 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


Wew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Washington, D. C., 1845{U Street Denver, Col, 920 Central Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


Orangeburg, S. C., 70:College St. 


Savings Bank Building 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg. 





THE PARKER "ACHES 


«+ Madison, Wisconsin e+ Tenth 
** Spokane, Washington ** Year 





If available for a position in the West try 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


913—ist National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


FRED DICK, Ex, State Supt., Mgr. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY **Ss.22"h" 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


aS year. Best Schools and Coll 
tor our new booklet ‘“‘Teach asa Bus 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


3 everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
ess.”" 


Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 





PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Director, J. L LOVE, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspendence eré Fersene) Ce) 








Some New Books 





Title. 


Tripoli, the Mysterious 

The Isle of Strife 

Henry Demarest Lloyd ‘4 PRD doic ats 6 gcae nivvd 
Life of Christopher Columbus 


Schools 
Letters from Colonial Children 
The Normal Child and Primary Education 
Leading Facts of Geograp 
King’s Inside Finishing 
In Those Days 
Outlines of the History of Education......... , 


The Socia] Aspects of Education.......... pawns Ki 


Farm Boys and Girls 

The Industrial Primer............... ‘ 

Two Years Before the Mast 

Nietzche, . ‘ « 

The Homé-Made Kindergarten................ 
The Problems of Philosophy 

Architecture... . 

Short Stories ef Oral French .............. Coveve 
How the Boy Was Lost 

Memory : How to Devolop, Train,and Use It. At 


Author. 


for Boys and 

doce sidgiebbie 6 cescesccccecs-cveces coves. MoO’ Heungiiten MéMiIA Co.; 

History of the United States for Grammar 

Thwaites & 
+... Tappan “ “ “ “ 


Frace. 


Publishes. 


oe B Small, Maynard & Co., 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


Boston $2.00 
mS 1.25 
N.Y. 


Boston .25 


Kendall ee = ? 1.00 


65 
1.3 


Gesell 

F me 
-80 
4 


Gipn & Co., « 


rye 
King American Book Company, WN. Y. 


Hallock 
Aspinwall 
D 
McKeever 
Taylor 


The Macmillan Co., 


“ee “ “ 


D.C. Heath & Co., Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 6 


“ ‘ “ 


Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. 
baby rT) “ e a 
Ballard Charles Scribner’: Sons, “* 
Cowgill Eaton & Mains, xa 50 
kinson Elizabeth Towne Co., Holyoke 1.00 








administration for students who are 
preparing to take up teaching. 


KANSAS. 


DODGE CITY. Superintendent 
J. H. Clement of Blue Rapids has 
been elected superintendent here to 
succeed Hugh Durham, resigned. 


EMPORIA. The State Normal 
school has had a disquieting year, 
and the end appears not to be in 
sight.. Insurgency has been in the 
air and in the press reports. This is 
a wholly new experience and one not 
easily fathomed as to cause or effect. 


MISSOURI. 

JEFFERSON CITY.» Qid Mis- 
souri county superintendents§ in Ses- 
sion at Jefferson City in May ‘cotn- 
seled carefully and wisely under the 
direction of State Superintendent 
Evans? "Thére is a gréat deal ‘of genu- 
ine educational ambition in Missouri, 
but it is to be regretted that so much 
abxiety is necessary over the,desire 
to-sectre’a modest*one-mill tax from 
the legislature. The superintendents 
were fortunate to hear the high 
School commencement exercises at 
Fulton. The program gave evidence 
of extraordinary training in English 
under the direction of Superintend- 


ent R. L. Wells and his English 
teachers. Nor will they soon forget 
the fatherly look and manner of Dr. 
John R. Kirk toward the normal 
school students. President Hill of 
the State University addressed the 
normal students and carried all with 
him by his manly utterances. Mis- 
souri knows it has a noble young 
man at the head of its highest insti- 
tution of culture. 


ILLINOIS. 


JERSEYVILLE. During this week 
there has been a most profitable an- 
nual institute week in this city. The 
work has been devoted largely to an 
exposition of the plan, scope, and use 
of text-bookspespecially in language 
and .grammar, geography, spelling, 
primary history, and penmanship. 
For the afternoons County Superin- 
tendent J.. W. Roberts secured excel- 
lent speakers to speak on the rela- 
tions between the teacher and the 
pupil and between the school and the 
community. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


MISSITSSIPPT. 
JACKSON. In.this. state seventy- 
five per cent. of the pupils. are in one- 





MENEELY& CO. , 
Sn ee | 
2A PARK ST. Quay 490 gous age, ; 


Chicago, 28 E, Jackson Blvd, Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bidg. 





‘9 room schools. 


The Standard History of the 
Presidency 
OUR PRESIDENTS AND 
THEIR OFFICE 
By WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 
with introduction by CHAMP CLARK 
‘*This is a very sensible book.” 


From the Introduction by Hon, Champ Clark, Speaker 
House of Representatives in Congress 


600pp. Octavo. Illustrated. Cloth, $3, Postage 30c. 
Half-morocco, $6, Full Morocco, $10, 


The Neale Publishing Company 


New York and Washington 
Correspondence invited 





Teachers Wanted for September 


Our Teachers’ Agency is flooded with ap- 
yee a = for graduates from our Home 

tudy Courses. Over 4,000 students report 
vacancies. So many calls for teachers unex- 
pected. 


At Least 500 More Teachers Wanted at Once 
LT LTT SN SONA SI RESTOR, 


Salaries from $500 to $2,500 per ar, 
We prepare teachers for advance 
sitions and secure the positions E- 
sired. if — want a position in the North, 
East, South, or West, write to us at once. 
Can also use some Commercial Teachers, 
Stenographers, and Bookkeepers. Shall we 
also send to you our ‘‘Special ‘Tuition Schol- 
arship’’ for your consideration? Advice and 
full pernes ars free. Write to us for our 
Teachers’ Agency plan; it produces the re- 
suite and that is what you want. Write to- 
day—'‘‘temorrow never comes.’ ‘De it now.” 

‘iddress Teachers’ Agency, Carnegie Cel- 
lege, Rogers, Ohio. 


— 
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It is not to be won- 
dered at that State Superintendent 
Powers is making an energetic cam- 
paign for consolidation. 
NATCHEZ. At the last session 
of the legislature an influential rep- 
resentative introduced a bill requir- 
ing that every rural. school should 
have .a five-acre lot, and that .two 
acres of it should be fenced: in. for 
demonstration farming. It did. not 
pass, but it caught the farmers’ at- 
tention, and they see the advantages. 


ALABAMA. 

TROY. The twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the State Normal College was 
celebrated at this year’s commence- 
ment. The exhibits showed how far 
Alabama, and especially this school, 
has advanced. The speeches by 
President Denny of the University of 
Alabama, H. L. Upshaw of Eufaula, 
and Superintendent McClure were 
excellent. 

AUBURN. A committee consist- 
ing of Superintendents H. O. Sar- 
gent of Hamilton, E. A. Miller of 
Albertville, W. W. Benson of Abbe- 
ville, and Professor J. A. Duggar has 
revised the system of teaching agri- 
culture in the ninth district agri- 
cultural schools. The new system 
will bring about the teaching of agri- 
culture in every class, even the most 
elementary, of the district schools. 
In the upper classes the teaching will 
include instruction in farm mechan- 
ies, stock raising, and other practical 
phases of the work which have not 
been developed in the secondary 
schools as they should have been 
heretofore. 





BS =P hhe World Makers.” 
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“public examination of persens 
wishing to obtain the certificate of 
LPT of the Massachusetts Board 
ucation for the position of su- 
atendent of schools, in acecord- 
ince with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904 
fill be held in Room 15, State House, 
Boston, on July 2 and 3, 1912, at 9.30 
A.M. For further information, com- 
“Municate with 
DAVID SNEDDEN, 
Rad Commissioner of Education. 
~ Room 500, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 








== Elbert Hubbard, the sage of East 
-. Aurora, has compiled a list of the 
"world’s twenty greatest men about 
= whom he has built an essay. 

\. > Mr. Hubbard’s essay is done into 

book form by the Roycrofters, and 

"the title is “Joseph Dixon, One of 





> Mr. 


ee 


Hubbard refers to ‘Joseph 
Dixon 


as “a man whose work has 


= 


: |profoundly influenced civilization, yet 


"Strangely enough, a man of whom 

"the world at large knows little.” 

’ This tribute to the founder of the 
Dixon Company is well worth read- 
ing, especially by those who wish to 

+ learn more of the character of this 

truly great genius or by those who 

admire Mr. Hubbard's vigorous pen. 
Owing to a limited edition of this 


go Booklet, copies cannot be distrib- 
uted except by request. The Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 


City, N. J.. will be pleased to honor 
Such requests. 


aa 


BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F, KEITH’S THEATRE. 


A number of comedy features will 
De offered at B. F. Keith’s theatre 





mext week, the three principal fea- 
© tures being new to Boston audi- 
ences. Sam Mann, the German 


comedian, will make his first appear- 
ance here in an original farce entitled 
“The New Leader.” The scene is 
Taid on the bare stage of a vaudeville 
theatre on a Monday’ morning, and 

ail the characters of denizens of the 

= World behind the scenes. Mr. Mann 
Sas the part of the new orchestra 
[ feader, who makes his entrance 
¥through the audience, and mounting 
to the director’s chair, proceeds to 
@ive the audience an exact reproduc- 
))) en of a regular vaudeville rehearsal 
© 0n a Monday morning. The novelty 
Swill be the first appearance of the 
Brothers Mirano, the world’s great- 
€st equilibrists. These two brawny 
talians are unquestionably the most 
‘Waring and sensationa! balancers the 
world has ever seen. They employ 
@ forty-foot pole, and one of the 
© brothers performs the most startling 
Wats at the top of this dizzy perch. 
Another newcomer wil] be Belle 

* “Storey, a clever singer and come- 
 @ienne. Charles and Fanny Van 
@ their amusing comedy, “A 
ase Of Emergency,” and other fea- 
ts will be Mile. Loretta and her 
Sing dog, “Studies in Gold”; 
buch and Welch, liveliest of dane- 
» and others yet to be announced, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





PHYSICAL TRAINI teachers are getting tobe more in demand each year. With 

the constant tex of our modern life on our nervous energies, 
it oa more and more each year that there must be strong bodies developed in 
our children to stand the pressure. In Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, May, 1912, it was de- 
cided to introduce the subject of physical train in the schools. tie superintendent 
came to our office to consult our ER y wanted a woman who was well 
records as to a fitting candidate. trained in physiology as well as in 
physical training, and who had had eneugh experience in teaching children to know how to 
meet their needs. We recommended as our best candidate a graduate of the New Haven 
Normal Schoo! of Gymnastics. The superintendent met her in New York and she was iD 


pointed at a salary of $750. We want good teachers to register for 
physical training, both men and women, as they are now tory much IN DEMAN 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYR4( 1S], NY. 


~“ BREWER AceEnc: 
—— th... 1G £2 2 








TO Fifth Avenue 
New York 


™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachere te colleges, public and private schools.J 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O, PRATT Mer. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY sircant.¢ Sones; 





MERICAN ::: 


nd FOREIGN  superoor Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ER for @ very REIGN of vootrnation ; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 
or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY Sithion Square, New Yort, Est. 1888 
shorts notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
. Ne $ 








LISTS with gooa genera! education wanted for department wor? im 
PECIA High, Preparatory and Norma’ Schools and Colleges in Penn. 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some pee ays- 
tem of music and drawing secure magne! oy | $60 to §70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & ©O., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ee os = ( SADE 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. . 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
©. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
Street, Boston 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN A Beacon 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








ERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
8a registration to reliable candidatet. Services free to school officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 253 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of al] Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachere in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 831i Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥- 


S “ THOUSANDS OF POSITIONS as teachers will 
TEACHER > be filled in the Middle West during the coming 
year. Good salaries and pleasant work. Now isthe time to apply. Write at once to 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Bis Pm ieb bebat ian H. A. USTRUD, Manager. 














We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St... 






WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, lass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, < 
Manager. 










Leng Distance Telephone. 
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Neck oS LOWEST 
dant consolidation of the sales forces im’ America of re 
the Remingtén, Smith Premier and Monarch Typewriters is an hi 
event of the @eepest importang® to every studenf and operator 7 FARES 
of the writingamachine. 1 
_ It means th@consolidatic of the stenographei Employment = F 
C Gina Pine tim choca teh eatteectom |i TO CHICAGO MEETING 
the creation atw end iyresler, aenpigy men ‘eevice— + Round Trip fare from Boston, Worcester, and 
_ incomparably tha) greatest the typewrites world has ever / } Springfield, to Chicago and Return, $32.75. 
known. 3 : Hl Good going July 4, 5, and 6. Final return 
This ey Sess 3 bc aod ; limit, August 31, 1912. 
service to stenc md positiams to fill and more : ; 
| Se ae ama tot ea Greatest Variety of Scenery 
the student should ledtn on of thége three machines, P| Lake Champlain, Green Mountains of Ver- 
‘ mont, St.. Lawrence River, Thousand 
i Islands, Niagara Falls, ‘‘Garden of 
Canada,”’ Interesting Cities of Canada, 
Michigan, and Indiana. Liberal stop-overs 
and free side trips, including across Lake 
Erie. Fast trains, through Standard and 
VISIBLE | WRITING * Tourist Pullmans; unexcelled dining ser- 
vice. For full particulars, literature and 
tickets apply to 
| | E. BH. BOYNTON, N. E. P. A. 
_ Remington Typewriter. Company Fe 
Now vio oat Erorywher ie Grand Trunk System 
; i | 256 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Next Week 
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A. E, WINSHIP, LL. D., Editor 


ANNUAL CONVENTION NUMBER 
OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF PRINCIPALS 


School principals the country over, representing thirty cities and fifteen states, have 
given us their opinions for publication. 

This symposium will be vital and significant. It will attract.as much attention as did 
our Superintendents Number of December, 1911. 





























Three of the twelve points upon which opinions are expressed follow : — 
How much initiative should the principal have ? 
Should the superintendent go over the principal’s head in dealing with teachers? 


ee ee eee 


To what extent should the principal control teachers’ dismissals ? 
Preparation, salaries, and textbook selection are other points discussed. 
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Send Orders in Advance 5 Cents a Copy 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





























